





THE BRIDEMAID; 


BY MISS AGNES STRICKLAND. 

Tue bridal’s glittering pageantry is o'er; 
Dancing is weary; and the joy of song, 
Tired with its own wild sweetness, dies away ; 
Music is hush’d; the flower arcaded halls 
Cease to prolong the bursts of festive glee; 
For luxury itself is satiate, 
And pleasure’s drowsy train demands repose. 


But see! the dawn’s gray streaks are stealing thro’ 
The high-arch’d windows of a stately room, 
Shedding a pale light on the paler brow 
Of one, who with a breaking heart hath stol’n 
From the gay revels of that jocund night, 

To vent, unpitied, agony alone. 

In fearful immobility of form 

And feature sits she in her blank despair, 

Like the cold sculptured mourner on a tomb, 
When silent marble wears the touching guise 
Of woman's woe—but oh! not woe like hers, 
Whose every pulse doth vibrate with a pang 
Too stern for tears. Her dark, dilated eye 

Is fix’d on things she sees not nor regards. 

Her silent lute lies near—its chords no more 
Shall wake responsive to her skilful touch; 
For he who praised its sounds, and loved to see 
Her white hands busy with its murmuring strings, 
Hath made all music discord to her soul. 

Gems that a princess might be proud to wear 
Are sparkling in her sight; but what, alas! 
Are gems to her who hath beheld the hopes— 
The cherish’d hopes of life forever crush’d, 
And withering in the dust like yon gay wreath 
Which she hath in her bitter anguish torn 
From the sad brow it lately garlanded, 

And bade her maidens “ hang it on her tomb?” 


Invidious eyes were on her when she stood 
Before the altar with the bridal train 
Of her false love—ay! those who coldly scann’d 
Her looks and bearing, eager to detect 
The struggling pangs which woman’s trembling 

pride 

In that dread hour, had nerved her to conceal 
Beneath the haughty semblance of disdain 
Or calm indifference, when the man she loved 
Plighted his perjured vows to other ears— 
A knell to hers, at which life’s roseate tints 
Fled back affrighted, never to return 
To her pale cheek, whose marble hue betray'd 
The tearless bridemaid's secret agony. 


The task is o’er, and she is now alone, 

Musing o'er memory of hopes that were, 

But are for her no longer—vanish'd dreams 

Are they for which she mourns. She'd mourn no 
more 

Could she behold him as he really is, 

Stripp'd of the veil in which too partial love 

Hath dressed its idol. She would turn away 

And marvel that a heart so pure as hers 

Had wasted tenderness on one like him. 
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THE TRAVELLER'S EVENING SONG, 


FaTHER, guide me! Day declines, 
Hollow winds are in the pines; 
Darkly waves each giant-bough 
O’er the sky’s last crimson glow; 
Hush’d is now the convent’s bell, 
Which erewhile with breezy swell, 
From the purple mountains bore 
Greeting to the sunset-shore. 
Now the sailor’s vesper-hymn 

Dies away. 
Father! in the forest dim 

Be tijstay ! 


In the low and shivering thrill 

Of the leaves, that late hung still ; 

In the dull and muffled tone 

Of the sea-wave’s distant moan ; 

In the deep tints of the sky, 

There are signs of tempest nigh. 

Ominous, with sullen sound, 

Falls the closing dusk atound. 

Father! throughthe storm and shade 
O'er the wild, 

Oh! be Thou the lone one’s aid— 
Save thy child! 


Many a swift and sounding plume 

Homeweards, through the boding gloom, 

O’er my way hath flitted fast, 

Since the farewell sunbeam pass’d 

From the chesnut’s ruddy bark, 

And the pools, now low and dark, 

Where the wakening night-winds sigh 

Through the long reeds mournfully. 

Homeward, homeward, all things haste— 
God of might! 

Shield the homeless midst the waste, 
Be his light! 


In his distant cradle-nest, 
Now my babe is laid to rest; 
Beautiful his slumber seems 
With a glow of heavenly dreams, 
Beautiful, o’er that bright sleep, 
Hang soft eyes of fondness deep, 
Where his mother bends to pray, 
For the loved and far away.— 
Father! guard ihat household bower, 
Hear that prayer! 
Back, through thine all-guiding power, 
Lead me there! 


Darker, wilder grows the night— 

Not a star sends quivering light 

Through the massy arch of shade 

By the stern old forest made. 

Thou! to whose unslumbering eyes 

All my pathway open lies, 

By thy Son, who knew distress 

In the lonely wilderness, 

Where no roof to that blest head 
Shelter gave— 

Father! through the time of dread, 
Save, oh! save! 
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THE country town of boasted both physicians 
and surgeons in good store, and they were all more 
than ordinarily respectable; but at their head stood 
very pre-eminently Dr. St. Clare. He had been tho- 
roughly educated, and possessed abilities highly capa- 
ble of benefiting from that education. His mind was 
eonsidered as at once religious and philosophical, and 
he discharged all the duties of life as one whose prin- 
ciples were well based. But, alas! who is perfect? 
Dr. St. Clare had one private, but master fault. On 
the Christmas-eve of 1801, his eldest son, a boy of 
fifteen, returned from college in order to spend the 
holydays. It had been his first absence from home, 
and his return was looked forward to with excessive 
pleasure by his gentle mother, kind father, and nine 





happy boys and girls, all of whom received him with | 


open arms. But his mother, whose mildness and spirit 
of acquiescence were provegbial, felt slightly irritated 
on this evening, by the hurrying the children, 
one after another, a full hour sooner to bed than usual, 
and when, at last, it came to “ dear Tom's” turn, she 
could not help hinting that she had rather hoped to be 
somewhat later than usual on this happy occasion. 

“ My dear,” said her spouse, “ you should consider 
that Tom has travelled sixty miles to-day, and for a 
youth of his slight frame, and who has been more con- 
fined than usual for some months, that is rather severe 
work. I see he requires rest;,end, besides, I have to 
ride early to-morrow merning, and as you always insist 
on seeing me breakfast, it is time, on your account, to 
retire.” 

She said no more, but withdrawing with her son, 
she left the Doctor in full possession of the dining- 
room. 

They were no sooner gone than he rose from his 
seat, locked the door, withdrew the key, and snuffing 
the candles, put his hand in his pocket, and brought 
from thence a packet which might contain three sheets 
of ordinary post paper. This he turned over twice or 
thrice, peeped in at the ends, and examined the plain 
and scarcely impressed wafer seal. 

At that moment the table cracked, as tables some- 
times do in an overheated room. He started, dropped 
the letter into his pocket, and extinguished the lights. 
After a pause, he lighted a wax taper and retired to 
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4 CLERICAL MEMOIR. 


| and Sandy rede maist a’ last night, and they’re to ride 
| soun the morn, and I canna disturb the house. It’s an 
, hour, I dare say, since Sandy gaed to his bed, and 
| that’s the way I'm opening the door. We're to hae 
company the morn—ye'll be here—and am getting 
forrit Sandy’s wark, fur thae rides maks him as gude 
as naebody.” 
It seemed as if the visitant’s mind was too much 
|occupied to permit his interrupting her, or even to 
speak when her harangue had ceased, for he stood 
silent a considerable time. At last he said—* Oblige 
me, my good girl—there, this is Christmas eve—oblige 
| me by asking Master Clare for the letter. I was un- 
fortunately detained in the country, else I should have 
been here four hours since.” 
“ Would to God that you had,” sighed the Doctor, 
“Would to God that you 








| who heard all that passed. 
| had.” 

The girl soon returned, and said, “ Mr. Tom gae the 
| letter to his father.” 

| “Well, ask the Doctor for it;—he cannot be im 
bed.” 

“ But he can; howsoever I'll see.” 

She returned, saying, “ My mistress says the Doctor's 
no in his room, and that maybe he’s out.” 

“ Good God!” exclaimed the young man. 

“Oh fie! Whist—and you to be a minister. 
signifies the bit letter compared with an oath?” 
| “Iam exceedingly surprised at all this. Why the 
door-chain was up—he cannot be out.” 

“ Tout, to be sure he’s out. The Doctor can do a 
hantle things that other folks canna do.” 

And so saying, according to the Scotch phrase, she 
“clashed the door in his face,” and went muttering 
along the lobby, “ keepin’ folk claverin’ there; how- 
| ever, I'se warrant it’s a guid shillin’, and it’s come in 
guid time noo when the mistress has ta’en it into her 
| head to lock her wark-box.” 

All this time the Doctor had stood in no enviable 
| Situation. Indeed, short of the compunction attendant 





What 





| on crimes of the deepest die, we can scarcely conceive 


a more astounding confusion than his must have been. 
When the door closed, he seated himself, drew his 

| breath, separated his fore-finger and thumb in order to 
| press the damp wafer into its former state; but his 


his consulting room, where no one ever presumed f repentance and honour proved weak opponents to his 
disturb him. Here, however, he again secured him-| master passion. Besides, the letter was from one of 
self; and lighting a large lamp which stood on a table, | the professors under whose immediate care his son had 
stirring the fire, and putting on a small tea-kettle, he | been;—perhaps it contained remarks on his abilities 
once more withdrew the letter from his pocket, and | or conduct;—and he almost persuaded himself that he 
waiting until the water was fully boiling, went through | had a right to see what was said of his boy. Mr. 
the usual process of softening a wafer. He had just | Abergaveney, the gentleman who had called for the 
effected his purpose, when the door bell was pulled | letter, was the youngest of four sons and six duughters, 
with a sharpness that indicated impatience, and the | while the professor just, alluded to was the eldest, so 
Doctor, at the same moment, threw a thick cloth over | that there was more than twenty years differéfce in 
the lamp. | their ages. 
“ Has Mr. Thomas St. Clare arrived?” said a person| Slowly and attentively did Dr. St. Clare twice peruse 
in an agitated voice. what he had thus surreptitiously obtained ; and with 
“ Ves, sir.” something approaching to a groan, did he restore the 
The gentleman, it would seem, was proceeding into whole, as well as he could, to its original state. But 
the lobby; for the servant said, “ You canna gang in, | somehow it did not please him; the wafer was rebel- 
sir; they're all quiet, and have been this half hour.” _| lious, and the ends of the envelope could not be com- 
“ Quiet at half-past nine! You must be mistaken ; | pelled into their former compact and exact folds. 
they would never go so soon to bed on the night of; He retired to bed, but could not be said to rest; and, 
their boy’s arrival. I have just been to the coach | after a feverish and wearisome night, he started up, 
guard for a letter, but he tells me that he saw my bro- | on Christmas morning, long before day-light, ordered 
ther put it into the hands of Master St. Clare: and I | his horse, and rode forth, in the hope that the sharp 
must have it to-night.” air might brace his nerves, and the approaching light 
“ But, deed, I fear ye canna get it. The Doctor! present objects to his view which might divert his 
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mind from the recollection of his meanness. How far 
he succeeded in either the one or the other we cannot 


Young Abergaveney was in his twenty-first year 
when the above mentioned incident took place. His 
father had been a country banker, and died in 1800, 
merely not a bankrupt, leaving a widow, six daughters, 
and his youngest son, all unprovided for. But yet, 
though almost a boy, and worth nothing, to him these 
seven females confidently looked for support. The 
eldest son (the professor) had married early, and found 
his fees, &c. &c. &c. quite little enough for the sup- 
port of a wife, an increasing family, and genteel ap- 
pearances. The two others were abroad, had not 
hitherto supported themselves, and, for some years to 
come, must struggle for existence. There was but 
one road to the means of support for young Aberga- 
veney—a Scotch Church,—and by a lucky coinci- 
dence, as it seemed, the old incumbent of 
died a few months afier Mrs. Abergaveney had be- 
come a widow. Her youngest son, the subject of this 
little memoir, had all his life been intended for the 
divine vocation; hence the females of his father’s fa- 
mily now fixed their eyes on him as their sole hope: 
and, in fact, until he should be provided for, he had 
the pain of sharing in a maintenance procured partly 
by credit and partly by loans, if not gifts. Considering 
all these pressing circumstances, some people were 
shocked at the tardiness with which he went through 
the previous steps to being licensed; and still more so, 
when he could hardly be prevailed on to write a let- 
ter of thanks to the patron who, unasked, had sent him 
the presentation to the Church of , his native 
place. 

John Abergaveney had hitherto been an universal 
favourite with all who knew him; which, owing to 
his father’s situation and extraordinary popularity, was 
every body. His mother, in her anxiety to have the 
grateful and proper thing done towards their patron, 
had betrayed her son’s backwardness, and were there 
not enough of people to propagate the surmises of ig- 
norance and idleness? “What could the lad mean? 
Was he not sensible of his mother’s and sisters’ desti- 
tution? Did he not know that their existence, that is, 
their station, depended on him?” A cause was sought 
for his apparent ingratitude,—for the more than indif- 
ference which he had. exhibited towards his good for- 
tune, and for his previous slowness in fitting himself 
for discharging the heavy responsibility which it had 
pleased Providence to throw upon him. 

It was speedily agreed on all hands that it was con- 
sciousness of inability. “ But he had passed his trials.” 
“Umph!” said some; and “ Whough!” said others; 
“ We all know what sort of trials are passed, and what 
sort of folks are passed upon us.” But he was always 
reckoned a clever youth.” “ Yes, and a kind one: yet 
see how little he seems to rejoice in the prosperity that 
awaits his family.” 

During the intermediate time between the presenta- 
tion and ordination, all eyes were upon him, and it was 
remarked that he had lost the brilliant hue of health 
which had hitherto shone upon his fair and sunny face, 
that his lively and sweet blue eye had become dull 
and sunken, and that the elasticity of his step was 
gone. The hitherto popular boy and youth began now 
to have enemies. What a taintthere is in misfortune! 
yet no one knew what his misfortune was. His first 
sermon was anticipated by the majority with invidious 
sneering, by a portion with such obscure doubts as to 
prevent any committal of judgment on their part, and 
a few kind hearts did beat high with hope and fear. 

The day arrived. He appeared to drag himself up 
the pulpit stairs; but he read a psalm, and got through 
a prayer with tolerable success. His text was re- 
markable and inapplicable to the particular day, at 
least so most people thought, even in the short space of 











reading, in a slow and hollow tone—“As a madman 
who scattereth firebrands, arrows, and death, so is the 
man that deceiveth his neighbour, and saith, ‘I am in 
sport.’ As he uttered the last word, he fixed his 
eyes on Dr. St. Clare, whose seat was exactly opposite 
to him, and instantly fainted. 

Dr. St. Clare happened that day to be the only me- 
dical man in church; but he seemed fixed to his seat, 
and suffered the poor young man to be carried out 
without even an inquiry. 

Abergaveney was seized with a nervous fever, and 
did not leave his room for many weeks; during which 
time, as is usual, his place was supplied by the pres- 
bytery. It was rumoured that they taxed him with 
the singularity of his text on the day of his unlucky 
first appearance, and that he answered very coldly, 
and with a dignity which the excessive sweetness of 
his disposition seldom suffered him to assume, that 
“he did not know he was amenable to the Presbytery 
for his texts; and that he supposed, if he had chosen, 
in all scripture, the words most irrelevant, no one 
could dare to find fault since it was scripture.” 

The public mind very much resembles a collection 
of mob boys; a straw will turn it. “Halloo!” to the 
villain. “Hey!” to the saint. It depends on less than 
a breath which it shall be. Which it should be is 
often known only to God. 

The previous change in Abergaveney’s appearance, 
his sudden fainting, and his remarkable look towards 
Dr. St. Clare, which many had observed, turned the 
tide of disfavour for a space on the physician. “He 
had surely been guilty of something which had 
wounded the feelings of the poor young man, and 
every one knew that he was particularly sensitive.” 
The Doctor had a secondary fault, one which is almost 
a natural consequence of intense curiosity, viz. a tend- 
ency to sneer; for the consciousness of possessing se- 
crets known to nobody else is very apt to generate this 
cruel and unmanly quality. It was immediately re- 
solved, in all the committees of scandal, that he had 
inflicted something of contumely on the young minis- 
ter. This passed current for some days, but, on mature 
consideration, such a cause could not have produced 
such an effect. “No, no, the Doctor's a doctor; and, 
faith, doctors get into queer secrets—ay, that is just it.” 
This was the more especially sufficient, inasmuch as 
Dr. St. Clare was*@lways mute on the subject: and, 
generally speaking, a ‘mman is never so well justified as 
by silencg— that is, if he be of a certain standing in 
society. 

The former feeling towards Abergaveney had been 
that of an ill-defined disapprobation, a something 
which, as it were, stood on the slenderest pivot, to be 
turned by any chance; but now there was a chillness 
towards him approaching to the freezing point. 

The congregation for a time went to church uncer- 
tain which co-presbyter was to preach, and at length 
became totaily indifferent about going at all. They 
had ceased to inquire afier a man that they were 
scarcely disposed to call their pastor, and dozens were 
on the point of taking seats in the different secessions. 
But their inert attention was roused one Sunday morn- 
ing by a report that Mr. T- , then a rising orator, 
was that day to hold forth. The very bells seemed to 
be inspired. There was a pith and clearness in the 
tingle which had not greeted the ears of the parish of 
for a long time. The air was breathless, and 
the sun shone forth with that sweet complacency 
which we are apt to fancy peculiar to a Sabbath morn. 
There was a quiet bustle, especially in the suburbs. 
Chest lids were up—coats and hats were brushed— 
and a quarter of an hour before the usual time all the 
plebeian seats were filled. In five minutes more, shop- 
keepers, &c. &c., might be seen in their places; and 
even the aristocracy (for they, too, had heard the titil- 
lating news) arrived a short space too soon. All were 
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seated—noses were blown—the pinch preparatory to 
attention taken—Bibles turned up the right way—la- 
dies leant their pretty cheeks on gloved or ungloved 
hands, as colour or ornaments might induce—and the 
patron sat with his arms recumbent on his green vel- 
vet cushion. All, in short, was insignificant of the 
deep attention of people curious to see and to hear. 
Eyes were eagerly bent on the pulpit stair, and the 
hearts of those liable to extra-excitation could scarcely 
be said to move. The minister's seat began to fill, and 
good heaven!—Mr. T: , the expected orator, 
followed the ladies, and placed himself beside the 
youngest and the fairest! What next! An awful 
pause ensued! It is, in fact, astonishing how rational 
creatures can be so excited—(Query, are they ra- 
tional?) At last, with a firm step, an upright look, 
and, in fact, the bearing of one who has buckled on 
his sword and bared his right arm, Mr. Abergaveney 
entered his pulpit. There was a simultaneous change 
in position. The plebeians leant their heads on the 
fronts of their seats—the shop-keepers took a pinch of 
defiance, or opened and ruffled the leaves of their 
Bibles—the ladies withdrew their elbows from their 
leaning places, and reclined back, and the patron 
raised himself to his utmost sitting altitude. 

Mr. Abergaveney looked five years older, than 
when he had been last seen, but he was entirely self- 
possessed. {iis text was from Jeremiah,—he always 
preferred the Old Testament,—and the words were, 
“How do you say we are wise, and the law of the 
Lord is with us! Lo! certainly in vain made he i, the 
pen of the Scribes is vain.” It would lengthen our 
memoir too much to give even the briefest abstract of 
the sermon that followed, farther than that it embraced 
the follies and sins of the world, the presumption of 
saying that we are like those who have a divine law 
for their guide, and the hitherto small moral effects re- 
sulting from it. Suffice it to gay, that those wha 
raised their heads to listen and to scoff, remained in 
unmovable attention, and perhaps scarcely an eye was 
withdrawn from his face until he had ceased to 
speak. There was no allusion to himself in any way, 
excepting at the close of the service, when he said, 
“ Being still weak from a recent illness, a reverend 
brother will do duty for me in the afternvon.” 

No one (not even the ladies) spoke in their seats, 
and all went forth in utter silence!” A complete re- 
action had taken place.. People wondered that they 
should have found any thing surprising in ja young 
man being too modest to rush into a situation of such 
responsibility; or that a change consequent on much 
serious thinking should have taken place in his ap- 
pearance; or that he should have fainted on the im- 
mediate approach of so severe an illness. They even 
found out that it was perfectly natural, under the in- 
fluence of sudden sickness, perhaps of acute pain, to 
have fixed his eyes on a medical friend, the man who 
had known all his ailments from boyhood. “The 
Doctor's conduct, indeed, was quite inexplicable, but 
all was assuredly right with the young orator.” An 
orator! How far was John Abergaveney’s eloquence 
removed from the thing called oratory! How little did 
he wish to be thought the possessor of such froth! 

So great had been the forenoon’s excitement, that 
even the animated, thundering, and impressive Mr. 
T was listened to in the after part of the day with | ‘ 
something approaching to a yawn. 











The unexpected discourse of Abergaveney served | hear him.” 
stirred up, as some fresh cause of wonder occurred, 
such as going out in the most inclement season and 
worst weather to visit, and, if poverty required, to 
nurse those who were labouring under the most in- 
fectious or loathsome diseases ; and it was sometimes 
suspected that his charities ran him to the last six- 
pence before his stipend became due. 


most of the parishoners for conversation during the 
week, and Saturday evening found man and woman 
anxious for the morrow’s exhibition. Exhibition! the 
word dropped insensibly from my pen, and calls for an 
apology. It must be found in the deep tincture of 
Scottish feeling with regard to the pulpit gladiatorship 
of this country. 


sels!” 
muckle to the puir. 
lang syne wi’ the papist priests—that they gae four- 
pence out o’ every shilling they got, forbye platefu’s o’ 
meat at their monkish doors. 
grue just to think that maybe we sit ilka Sabbath 
hearing a papist! 
witched, for there’s ungg little gospel in his sermons.” 


hinted that the sermon might be borrowed, or that, even 
if his own, it might be the top and cream of his mind. 
There was an unpretending sincerity about it which 
forced a belief of its originality; and there was a rich- 
ness in the vein which gave ample hope of its not 
being soon exhausted. Not often had human penetra- 
tion made so good a reckoning ; as there was no other 
apparent effort, so there never was a falling off. 

In six months after his ordination, or rather after his 
first sermon, Mr. Abergaveney lost his mother, and the 
event seemed to fall upon him with a weight which 
the most devoted and even romantic filiality could 
scarcely account for. This was fresh subject of re- 
mark, for the public is exceedingly exact in its mea- 
surement of grief. The funeral cake is not cut with 
more precision than do all around assign a certain 
number of unsmiling days; but, “hitherto shalt thou 
come and no further.” “What could be the meaning 
of this more than usual grief? Surely he must be 
compunctious fur some unkindness to her!’ However, 
as he abated not one iota of his clerical duties, he was 
soon forgiven; and as he never visited by any chance 
except on duty, he made no blank in the social circles. 
The marriage of his youngest sister to the Rev. Mr. 
T. took place soon after his mother’s death; and, 
by a most extraordinary run of good luck, the whole 
remaining sisterhood were married in rapid succes- 
sion. 

Notwithstanding the admiration which Mr. Aber- 
gaveney called forth as a preacher, and the impossi- 
bility of discovering any of his duties undischarged, 
yet something there was to find fault with—his unso- 
cial habits; and these, people began to say, proceeded 
from a parsimonious disposition. But had this been 
the case, he would have rejoiced in the disposal of his 
sisters; instead of which, he seemed to be only less 
distressed than by the death of his mother. However, 
it was guessed that hitherto his finances might have 
been at the disposal of his sisters, but when he should 
be left alone then they could fairly judge. 

When left in solitude he led the life of an ascetic. 
One elderly female domestic formed his household, and 
his food was of the simplest order. This, together with 
the strain of his discourses and other circumstances, 
led some to suspect that he leant to the faith of the 
Mother Church. The people shuddered as the tre- 
mendous appalling thought would now and then cross 
their protesting brains, and sometimes one old wife 
would seize the arm of another, and exclaim, “I’m no 





sure about this constant attendance at ilka body’s last 
gasp—can folk no dee without him? It smells sair o’ 
papistry.” 
“ but we a’ ken what a cheerfu’ merry lad he was, and 
hoo ill he liked onything that was sad or waesome; 
noo, wha kens but he attends the sick and deeing with 
such wonnerfu’ care as a kind o’ penance as they ca’t! 


“ Not only that,” it would be responded, 


What an awfu’ thing that is, folk poonishing them- 
“It is that, woman. And then he gi’es sae 
They tell me that was the way 
I declare it gars ane a’ 
An’ whiles I think we're a’ be- 


‘’Deed that’s true; but he draws us aye back on the 


Sabbath morning, and learned and unlearned a’ like to 


Such discourses were now and then 





Ill-nature and suspicion were lulled asleep; no one 


It was true, as old Janet said, all liked him asa 
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preacher, but all had not exactly the same opinion of 
his sermons. 

Towards the close of the tenth year of his ministry, 
he was observed to become more attenuated than 
ever, but his intellectual fervour seemed to be in- 
creased. People gazed and listened with an awe 
which perhaps they scarcely avowed to themselves. 
Who, indeed, could behold him unmoved? who view 
without emotion that prematurely stricken appearance, 
and the deep sorrow which seemed always to pervade 
him, insomuch that it was sometimes evident his very 
enunciation was forced, while some feeling, but for a 
powerful effort, must have choked him? 

It is curious, that although a congregation (a Scotch | 
one, at least) may have seen a man enter his pulpit for | 
fifty years, twice every Sunday, they still look at him, | 
on his appearing, as if they expected to see something 
new and strange in his face. I should imagine, how. | 
ever, that this gazing on the pastor belongs exclusively 
to what are ¢alled reformed congregations, because 
they go rather to hear than to worship. For, with the 
exception of the English church, even in prayer they 
listen for some novelty—something to tickle the per- 
petually craving ear, besides that their thoughts are 
not driven inward, nor their souls occupied by private 
devotion. 

The exploring look was not wanting on the last day 
that Mr. Abergaveney ever appeared before his peo- 
ple, and every one was surprised and pleased on be- 
holding again something of his juvenile joy of counte- 
nance. They turned round and looked at each other, 
as much as to say, “ Do you see that?” 

Psalms and prayers over, he opened the Bible at the 
passage intended for the subject of his discourse, and 
pausing for a longer space than usual,—for it may 
easily be supposed he was not a man of “ effect,’”—he 
surveyed his congregation as if he would note whether 
they were probably all present. He then said, “My 
friends—for in general I believe you are friendly to 
me—I have now ministered amongst you for nearly 
ten years, and during that period, I think, you will 
acquit me of ever having directly or indirectly alluded 
to myself, except officially. On this day you must par- 
don me, if, for a few minutes, I crave your attention to 
myself alune.” He was suddenly affected, and stopped 
for a moment in order to regain his usual firmness. 

He resumed with, “This is the last time I shall ever 
address you. Clergymen have been deposed, not often 
willingly on their part—but—I here solemnly depose 
myself. Why I do so, I do not deem it a part of my 
duty to disclose. That why is known only to myself 
and to other two individuals. When I die, all shall be 
known to such as care, saving the name of him who— 
but enough of this. 

“ After this declaration, which should have follow- 
ed, not preceded, my sermon, you are not bound to sit 
still and hear me once more, but I am anxious to im- 
press on your minds the fallacy of your own hearts, 
and often when you hear of crime, you may look in- 
ward and say, ‘ Might I not have been the man?’ I 
think this impression will be more powerful when you 
are all aware that, after uttering my final amen of this 
day, I shall preach no more.” 

He was seen to tremble, and to hold by the sides of 
the pulpit; but he soon ralliedf and read, without fur- 
ther preamble, the parable of Nathan. “The words 
of my text,” said he, “ are—‘Thou art the man!” He 
gave a striking picture of the insidiousness of vice, 
and the awful close which too frequently takes place; 
concluding each separate portrait with the doubt whe- 
ther we might not tremble at the possibility of the 
words of Nathan being one day, through the power of 
our passions, applied to ourselves. 

At last he said, “I have in this discourse used the 
anti-climax, presenting to your view the greater crimes 








first, because they are comparatively few; but the 


smaller ones poison, and that daily, the whole stream 
of life. What [ am about to conclude with, you will 
perhaps, one and all, reckon beneath the dignity of the 
pulpit,—I mean, curiosity,—what may be called social 
curiosity, as opposed to philosophical. Trifling as this 
vice may appear, I hope to prove that there is not one 
which is more generally mischievous.” 

After enumerating many serious evils which may 
ensue from this despicable fault, he wound up a case 
of great individual misery, and concluded with the 
words, “ How would any one here feel, if it were said 
to him, in reference to this sad wretchedness, ‘ Thou 
art the man?” As he uttered this appeal with a 
strong and deep, almost hollow, emphasis, he fixed his 
eyes on the face of Dr. St. Clare. There was morta- 
lity in the gaze. He sunk back on his seat, leant to 
one side, and never moved more! 

His discourses had ofien, almost always, been better 
than on this day; but owing to the peculiar circum- 
stances under which this final discourse had been 
preached, the attention of his hearers had never been 
more deeply riveted. All started up; but one young 
man, a working optician and general mechanic, was 
the first to ascend the pulpit stairs. He loosened Mr. 
Abergaveney’s neckcloth, and put his hand to his 
heart, to feel if it beat; but it was still for ever. Pre- 
sently two surgeons assisted him in carrying the body 
down, and, by his desire, in laying it upon the table in 
the elder’s seat. The young man, to whom some way 
or other, in the general panic, the precedency seemed 
to have been yielded, addressed the surgeons, after the 
usual means of bleeding had been tried in vain, and 
said, “I suppose you are satisfied that life in this un- 
fortunate person is extinct?” 

“ We are so,” was the reply. 

“Then, in the meantime, let us cover his remains 
with the pulpit gown until arrangements are made for 
his removal to the manse.” 

An elder now stepped forward, and said, “ How is 
all this? Is there no one here but a young man, of in- 
ferior station, and who has never been a communicant, 
and who is more than suspected of gross infidelity, to 
give orders in this sudden emergency?” 

“This is neither time nor place for dispute,” said 
the youth; but my @haracter is very dear to me, and 
I demand to know ig what relation in life | have been 
unfaithful, which F take to be the true and genuine 
meaning of the word just used? And I desire to 
know, sir, on another account than my own: it is 
meet that he who shall render the last honours—duties 
I would say—to this unhappy person, should be free 
from all gross charge.” 

There was a dead silence: the elder, at last, cleared 
his voice, and had recourse to an evasion (in which, 
however, there was sincerity) to get himself out of the 
dilemma. 

“ You have,” said he, “ called our late pastor unfor- 
tunate and unhappy. Do you mean in the circum- 
stance of his death, or have you any other meaning? 
It behooves us to know this.” 

“No man,” said Benjamin Foster, “can be called 
unhappy in his death, unless he has cut short the task 
assigned him. but surely you al! know that the amiable 
man whose remains lie before us, was most unhappy, 
and he who is unhappy is surely unfortunate. It may, 
indeed, seem strange that I—who may be what is 
called an humble individual— should assume so much; 
but you all know that I have been honoured by his 
conversations. His mind was somewhat amused by 
the diversity of my employments, and—you will pro- 
bably call me vain—he even found some relaxation in 
hearing my remarks. But I solemnly declare that he 
always sought to combat those opinions which differed 
from the established rule of thinking. Yet,” and he 
looked around him, “are there not some here? I 
could name a dozen,” (and he met the conscious eyes 
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of at least that number,) “who guessed the cause of 
his misery. I am not, however, one of the two indi- 
viduals who actually know, beyond a doubt, the cause 
of his self-deposition.” 

“I think,” said the elder, “you asserted that you 
would render to him the last honours.” 

“I did so; and will make good my right. He has 
for some time considered his life as very uncertain, 
and | can show you the place in his writing desk 
where there is a letter, in which I am entrusted with 
his history, whatever that may be, and with a few 





pounds, reserved from the claims of the poor and his | 
own absolute wants, fur his funeral expenses. There- 
fore I shall, as was his wish, which is intimated by a 
separate note, take the sole charge of his funeral.” 

Ben). .in showed his credentials, and not even the 
elder disputed his right. 

After the funeral was over, a few called on Benja- | 
min Foster to be informed of the cause of Mr. Aber- | 
gaveney having given up his charge, when he read as | 
follows from the letter of the departed clergyman:— | 

“ All who recollect me when I was a boy and youth, 
must acknowledge that I was mild and peaceful, and | 


also that | was the pet of the family—not a spirited, | 
| 


wrangling pet, who atones for the trouble he occasions 
by the fun and humour of his freaks. ‘The very child 
of Peace—Obedience was my motto. Alas! this may 
be carried too far, and the time may come—perhaps is 
not far distani—when it will be said, ‘ that there is a 
Vicious contentment.’ My profession was fixed for 
me, but my criminal acquiescence could not shut out 
thought. Doubt rose on doubt. O! the agony of those 
doubts to one who has been told that he must believe! 
At last, as I saw that my doom approached, ‘I burst 
the bands of fear,’ and disclosed all in a letter to my 
brother, the professor of divinity at He replied, 
urging what has been urged a million times, and 
clenching the whole by a picture of the situation of 
my father’s family! ‘That family,’ said he, ‘you can 
preserve in its station merely by teaching men to be 
good. Can there be a task more consonant to your 
benevolent nature?’ Bad as I was, I could not have 
been lured by flattery. My attachment to my mother 
and sisters was the bait. My mind was above the 
shame of pride or station, for Lwell knew that he who 
best obeys the dictates of a good morality, holds the 
best rank. But I had not courage to see such beloved 
females reduced to labour. And most especially why? 
—0O! I have gnashed my teeth as I again and again 
repeated that ‘ why?’—Becanse, the son and brother 
was a Doubter! Alas! was I a worse man except in 
one deed than all around me? But that one deed—and 
he who knew it daily confronted me. Yes, my bro- 
ther’s answer was committed to unsafe hands, and my 








secret was torn from me. While I write this, the 
drops fall from my forehead as I think of the shame 
and agony I have endured. Then the first grand ob- | 
ject for this horrid perjury was soon removed from me, | 
and, one by one, the whole, and I was left without an 
excuse for my crime. I know that I ought to have re- } 
moved five years ago; but my compassion was again | 
my bane. I grieved for the wretched—the starving | 
poor; and for their sake IT have endured a severe and 
flict. But it must cease. May the God of Eternal | 
Truth pity relieve them! But no—this vast | 
globe is launched in the ocean of space, and as surely 
will the laws of concatenation move on, as if we were 
under the influence of Calvinistic predestination. 
“ Yes, the conflict is over. My own provision—how 

worthless does it seem! 


| 
| 


and 


I have just one pang left.— 
Could my mother have foreseen this!” 

Benjamin Foster erected over Mr. Abergaveney’s 
grave, with his own hands, a white marble stone, 
bearing the following inscription :— 


“JUDGE NOT, THAT YE BE NOT JUDGED.” 





GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 

Tuis great general was certainly one of the heroes 
of the last century—a century abounding in heroes. 
His courage, his force of mind, his integrity, and his 
piety—will entitle him to that dignified appellation. 

In one of his letters to Louis XIII. of France, who 
had written to him to express his sorrow, at being told 
that he was dejected on account of Wallenstein’s suc- 
cesses in the field against him, he says: “1 am not so ill 
at ease as my enemies wish to give out. I have troops 
enough to oppose to them, and troops which will never 
lose their courage but with their life. We skirmish 
together every day; and I think that Wallenstein be- 
gins now to experience what troops well disciplined 
and courageous can do, especially, when they fight for 
so noble a cause as that of general liberty, and defend 
kings and nations who are groaning under the yoke of 
tyranny and persecution.” 

When the town of Landshut, in Bavaria, surrender- 
ed to him at discretion, the principal inhabitants of it 
fell down upon their knees before him, and presented 
him with the keys of their town,—* Rise, rise,” said 
he; “it is your duty to fall upon your knees to God, 
and not to so frail and feeble a mortal as I am.” 

Gustavus never engaged in any battle, without first 
praying at the head of the troops he was about to lead 
toward the enemy; sometimes with, and sometimes 
without book, ‘This done, he used to thunder out, in 
a strong and energetic manner, some German hymn or 
psalm, in which he was followed by his whole army. 
The effect of this chaunt, with thirty or forty thousand 
voices in unison, was wonderful and terrible. 

Immediately before the battle of Lutzen, so fatal to 
himself, but so honourable to his army,—he vocife- 
rated the translation of the forty-sixth psalm, made by 
Luther when he was a prisoner in the fortress of Co- 
burg, which begins—* God is our strong castle.” The 
trumpets and drums immediately struck up, and were 
accompanied by the ministers and all the soldiers in 
the army. To this, succeeded a hymn made by Gus- 
tavus himself, which began—“ My dear little army 
fear nothing, though thy numerous enemies have 
sworn thy ruin.” The word given by the king for that 
day was, “God be with us.” 

The ministers of Louis XIIL of France, were desir- 
ous to insert in a treaty between their sovereign and 
Gustavus, that the king of France had the king of 
Sweden under his protection. Gustavus spiritedly re- 
plied, “I have no occasion for any protection but that 
of God, and I desire no other. After God, I acknow- 
ledge no superior; and I wish to owe the success of 
my arms to my sword and my good conduct alone.” 

The uncommon method which Gustavus Adolphus 
king of Sweden, employed to obtain the friendship of 
Banier, so celebrated for his attachment to this prince, 
and distinguished for the many victorious battles he 
fought,—deserves to be recorded. Perhaps no other 
king ever adopted such measures to gain a friend. 

The father of Gustavus, Charles X., whose reign 
was marked with blood, killed Banier’s father. One 
day, when Gustavus was hunting with the young 
Banier, he requested him to quit the chase, and ride 
with him into a wood; when they came into a thick 
part of it, the king alighted from his horse, and said to 
Banier, “ My father was the death of yours. If you 
wish to revenge his death by mine, kill me imme- 
diately; if not, be my friend for ever.” Banier, over- 
come by his feelings, and astonished at such magna- 
nimity, threw himself at Gustavus’s feet, and swore 
eternal friendship for him. 


———_> 


“ Life,” said Voltaire, “ is thickly sown with thorns, 
and I know of no other remedy than to pass quickly 
through them.—The longer we dwell on our misfor- 
tunes, the greater is their power to harm us.” 
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SIR THOM 


AS MORE. 


Tuis great man was born in London, in the year 
1480. His father was Sir John More, one of the 
Judges of the King’s Bench, a gentleman of established 
reputation. He was early placed in the family of 
Cardinal Morton, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Lord 
Chancellor of England. The sons of the gentry were 
at this time sent into the families of the first nobility 
and leading statesmen, on an equivocal footing ; partly 
for the finishing of their education, and partly in a 
menial capacity. The Cardinal said more than once 
to the nobility who were dining with him, “ This boy 
waiting at table, whosoever lives to see it, will one 
day prove a marvellous man.” His eminent patron 
was highly delighted with that vivacity and wit w hich 
appeared in his childhood, and did not desert him on 
the scaffold. Plays were performed in the archiepis- 
copal household at Christmas. On these occasions 
Young More would play the improvisatore, and intro- 
duce an extempore part of his own, more amusing to 
the spectators than ail the rest of the performance. In 
due time Morton sent him to Oxford, where he heard 
the lectures of Linacer and Grocyn on the Greek and 
Latin languages. The epigrams and translations 
printed in his works evince his skill in both. After a 
regular course of rhetoric, logic, and philosophy, at 
Oxford, he removed to London, where he became a 
law student, first in New Inn, and afterwards in Lin- 
coln’s Inn. He gained considerable reputation by 
reading public lectures on St. Augustine, De Civitate 
Dei, at Saint Lawrence's church in the Old Jewry. 
The most learned men in the city of London attended 
him; among the rest Grocyn, his lecturer in Greek at 
Oxford, and a writer against the doctrines of Wickliff. 
The object of More’s prolusions was not so much to 
discuss points in theology, as to explain the precepts 
of moral philosophy, and clear up difficuities in history. 
For more than three years after this he was Law- 
reader at Furnival’s Inn. He next removed to the 
Charter-House, where he lived in devotion and prayer; 
and it is stated that from the age of twenty he wore a 
hair-shirt next his skin. He remained there about four 
years, without taking the vows, although he performed 
all the spiritual exercises of the society, and had a 
strong inclination to enter the priesthood. But his 
spiritual adviser, Dr. Colet, Dean of St. Paul’s recom- 
mended him to adopt a different course. On a visit to 
a gentleman of Essex, by name Colt, he was introduced 
to his three daughters, and became attached to the 
second, who was the handsomest of the family. But 
he bethought him that it would be both a grief and a 
scandal to the eldest to see her younger sister married 
before her. He therefore reconsidered his passion, 
and from motives of pity prevailed with himself to be 
in love with the elder, or at all events to marry her. 
Erasmus says that she was young and uneducated, for 
which her husband liked her the better, as being more 
capable of conforming to his own model of a wife. 
He had her instrueted in literature, and especially in 
music. 

He continued his study of the law at Lincoln’s Inn, 
but resided in Bucklersbury after his marriage. His 
first wife lived about seven years. By her he had 
three daughters and one son; and we are informed by 
his son-in law, Roper, that he brought them up with 
the most sedulous attention to their intellectual and 
moral improvement. It was a quaint exhortation of 
his, that they should take virtue and learning for their 
meat, and pleasure for their sauce. 

In the latter part of King Henry the Seventh’s time, 
and at a very early age, More distinguished himself in 
parliament. The King had demanded a subsidy for 


Scottish Queen. The demand was not complied with. 
On being told that his purpose had been frustrated by 
the opposition of a beardless boy, Henry was greatly 
incensed, and determined on revenge. He knew that 
the actual offender, not possessing anything, could 
not lose anything; he therefore devised a groundless 
charge against the father, and confined him to the 
Tower till he had extorted a fine of £100 for his 
alleged ofience. Fox, Bishop of Winchester, a privy 
Councillor, insidiously undertook to reinstate young 
More in the King’s favour: but the Bishop’s Chaplain 
warned him not to listen to any such proposals; 
and gave a pithy reason for the advice, highly 
illustrative of Fox’s real character. “To serve the 
King’s purposes, my lord and master will not hesitate 
to consent to his own father’s death.” To avoid 
evil consequences, More determined to go abroad. 
With this view, he made himself master of the French 
language, and cultivated the liberal sciences, as astro- 
nomy, geometry, arithmetic, and music ; he also made 
himself thoroughly acquainted with history: but in the 
mean time the King’s death rendered it safe to remain 
in England, and he abandoned ail thoughts of foreign 
travel. 

Notwithstanding his practice at the bar, and his 
lectures, which were quoted by Lord Coke as undis- 
puted authority, he found leisure for the pursnits of 
philosophy and polite literature. In 1516 he wrote 
his Utopia, the only one of his works which has com- 
manded much of public attention in after times. In 
general they were chiefly of a polemic kind, in defence 
of a cause which even his abilities could not make 
good. But in this extraordinary work he allowed his 
powerful mind fair play, and considered both mankind 
and religion with the freedom of a true philosopher. 
He represents Utopia as one of those countries lately 
discovered in America, and the account of it is feigned 
to be given by a Portuguese, who sailed in company 
with the first discoverer of that part of the world. 
Under the character of this Portuguese he delivers his 
own opinions. His History of Richard IT. was never 
finished, but it is inserted in Kennet’s Complete His- 
tory of England. Among his other eminent acquaint- 
ance, he was particularly attached to Erasmus. They 
had long corresponded before they were personally 
known to each other. Erasmus came to England for 
the purpose of seeing his friend ; and it was contrived 
that they should meet at the Lord Mayor’s table before 
they were introduced to each other. At dinner they 
engaged in argument. Erasmus felt the keenness of 
his antagonist’s wit; and when hard pressed, exclaim- 
ed, “ You are More, or nobody ;” the reply was, “ You 
are Erasmus, or the Devil.” 

Before More entered definitively into the service of 
Henry VIII. his learning, wisdom, and experience were 
held in such high estimation, that he was twice sent 
on important commercial embassies. His discretion in 
those employments made the King desirous of securing 
him for the service of the court ; and he commissioned 
Wolsey, then Lord Chancellor, to engage him. But 
so little inclined was he to involve himself in political 
intrigues, that the King’s wish was not at the time 
accomplished. Soon after, More was retained as 
counsel for the Pope, for the purpose of reclaiming the 
forfeiture of a ship. His argument was so learned, 
and his conduct in the cause so judicious and upright, 
that the ship was restored. The King upon this in- 
sisted on having him in his service; and, as the first 
step to preferment, made him Master of the Requests, 
a Knight and Privy Councillor. 

In 1520 he was made Treasurer of the Exchequer: 





the marriage of his eldest daughter, who was to be the 


he then bought a house by the river-side at Chelsea, 
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where he had settled with his family. He had at that 
time buried his first wife and was married to @ second. 
He continued in the King’s service full twenty years, 
during which time his royal master conferred with him 
on various subjects, including astronomy, geometry, 
and divinity; and frequently consulted him on his 
private concerns. More's pleasant temper and witty 
conversation made him such a favourite at the palace, 
as almost to estrange him from his own family ; and 
under these circumstances his peculiar humour mani- 
fested itself; for he so restrained the natural bias of his 
freedom and mirth, as to render himself a less amusing 
companion, and at length to be seldom sent for but on 
occasions of business. 

A more important circumstance gave More much 
consequence with the King. The latter was preparing 
his answer to Luther, and Sir Thomas assisted him in 
the controversy. While this was going on, the King 
one day came to dine with him; and- after dinner 
walked with him in the garden with his arm round 
his neck. After Henry’s departure, Mr. Roper, Sir 
Thomas's son-in-law, remarked on the King’s familia- 
rity, as exceeding even that used towards Cardinal 
Wolsey, with whom he had only once been seen to 
walk arm in arm. The answer of Sir Thomas was 
shrewd and almost prophetic. “I find his Grace my 
very good lord indeed, and I believe he doth as singu- 
larly favour me as any subject within this realm. 
However, Son Roper, I may tell thee, I have no cause 
to be proud thereof, for if my head would win him a 
castle in France it should not fail to go.” 

In 1523 he was chosen Speaker of the House of 
Commons, and displayed great intrepidity in the dis- 
charge of that office. Wolsey was afraid lest this 
parliament should refuse a great subsidy about to be 
demanded, and announced his intention of being pre- 
sent at the debate. He had previously expressed his 
indignation at the publicity given to the proceedings 
of the house, which he had compared to the gossip of 
an ale-house. Sir Thomas More therefore persuaded 
the members to admit not only the Cardinal, but all 
his pomp ; his maces, poll-axes, crosses, hat, and great 
seal. The reason he assigned was, that should the 





like fault be imputed to them hereafter, they might be 
able to shift the blame on the shoulders of his Grace's | 
attendants. The proposal of the subsidy was met with 
the negative of profound silence; and the Speaker de 
clared that “ except every member could put into his | 
one head all their several wits, he alone in so weighty | 
a matter was unmeet to make his Grace answer.” 
After the parliament had broken up, Wolsey expressed 
his displeasure against the Speaker in his own gallery 
at Whitehall; but More, with his usual quiet humour, 
parr.ed the attack by a ready compliment to the taste 
and splendour of the room in which they were con- 
versing. 

On the death of Sir Richard Wingfield, the King 
promoted Sir Thomas to the Chancellorship of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. At this time the see of Rome 
became vacant, and Wolsey aspired to the Papacy ; 
but Charles V. disappointed him, and procured the 
election of Cardinal Adrian. In revenge, Wolsey 
contrived to persuade Henry that Catharine was not 
his lawful wife, and endeavoured to turn his affections 
towards one of the French King’s sisters. The case 
was referred to More, who was assisted by the most 
learned of the Privy Council; and he managed, diffi- 
cult as it must have been to do so, to extricate both 
himself and his colleagues from the dilemma. His 
conduct as ambassador at Cambray, where a treaty of 
peace was negotiated hetween the Emperor, France, 
and England, so confirmed the favour of his master 
towards him, that on the fall of the Cardinal he was 
made Lord Chancellor. The great seal was delivered 
to him on the 25th of October 1530. This favour was 
the more extraordinary, as he was the first layman on | 
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whom it was bestowed: but it may reasonably be 
suspected that the private motive was to engage him 
in the approval of the meditated divorce. This he 
probably suspected, and entered on the office with a 
full knowledge of the danger to which it exposed him. 
He performed the duties of his function for nearly 
three years with exemplary diligence, great ability, 
ana uncorrupted integrity. His resignation took place 
on the 16th May, 1533. His motive was supposed to 
be a regard to his own safety, as he was sensible that 
a confirmation of the divorce would be officially re- 
quired from him, and he was too conscientious to 
comply with the mandate of power, against his own 
moral and legal convictions. 

While Chancellor, some of his injunctions were dis- 
approved by the common law judges. He therefore 
invited them todine with him in the council chamber, 
and proved to them by professional arguments that 
their complaints were unfounded. He then proposed 
that they should themselves mitigate the rigour of the 
law by their own conscientious discretion ; in which 
case he would grant no more injunctions. This they 
refused ; and the consequence was, that he continued 
that practice in equity which has come down to the 
present day. 

It was through the intervention of his friend the 
Duke of Norfolk that he procured his discharge from 
the laborious, and under the circumstances of the time, 
the dangerous eminence of the chancellorship, which 
he quitted in honourable poverty. After the payment 
of his debts he had not the value of one hundred 
pounds in gold and silver, nor more than twenty marks 
a year in land. On this occasion his love of a jest did 
not desert him. While Chancellor, as soon as the 
church service was over, one of his train used to go to 
his lady’s pew, and say, “ Madam, my Lord is gone!” 
On the first holiday after his train had been dismissed, 
he perfurmed that ceremony himself, and by saying at 
the end of the service, “ Madam, my Lerd is gone!” 
gave his wife the first intimation that he had surren- 
dered the great seal. 

He had resolved never again to engage in public 
business ; but the divorce, and still more the subsequent 
marriage with Anne Boleyn, which nothing could in- 
duce him to favour, with the King’s alienation from 


| the see of Rome, raised a storm over his head from 
| which his voluntary seclusion at Chelsea, in study and 


devotion could not shelter him. When tempting offers 
proved ineffectual to win him over to sanction Anne 
Boleyn’s coronation by his high legal authority, threats 
and terrors were resorted to: his firmness was not to 
be shaken, but his ruin was determined, and ultimately 
accomplished. In the next parliament he, and his 
friend Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, were attainted of 
treason and misprision of treason for listening to the 
ravings of Elizabeth Barton, considered by the vulgar 
as the Holy Maid of Kent, and countenancing her 
treasonable practices. His innocence was so clearly 
established, that his name was erased from the bill; 
and it was supposed to have been introduced into it 
only for the purpose of shaking his resolution touching 
the divorce and marriage. But though he had escaped 
this snare, his firmness oceasioned him to be devoted 
asa victim. Anne Boleyn took pains to exasperate 
the King against him, and when the Act of Supremacy 
was passed in 1534, the oath required by it was ten- 
dered to him. The refusal to take it, which his prin- 
ciples compelled him to give, was expressed in discreet 
and qualified terms; he was nevertheless taken into 
the custody of the Abbot of Westminster, and upon a 
second refusal four days after, was committed prisoner 
to the Tower of London. , 

Our limits will not allow us to detail many particu- 
lars of his life while in confinement, marked as it was 
by firmness, resignation, and cheerfulness, resulting 
from a conscience, however much mistaken, yet void 
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of intentional offence. His reputation and credit were 
very great in the kingdom, and much was supposed to 
depend on his conduct at this critical juncture. Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, therefore, urged every argument that 
could be devised to persuade him to compliance, and 
promises were profusely made to him from the King ; 
but neither argument nor promises could prevail. We 
will give the last of these attempts to shake his deter- 
mination, in the words of his son-in-law, Mr. Roper:— 

“ Mr. Rich, pretending friendly talk with him, among 
other things of a set course, said this unto him: ‘ For- 
asmuch as is well known, Mr. More, that you are a 
man both wise and well learned, as well in the laws 
of the realm as otherwise, I pray you therefore, sir, let 
me be so bold as of good-will to put unto you this 
case. Admit there were, sir, an act of parliament that 
the realm should take me for King; would not you, 
Mr. More, take me for King?’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ quoth Sir 
Thomas More, ‘ that would J.’ ‘I put the case further,’ 
quoth Mr. Rich, ‘ that there were an act of parliament 
that all the realm should take me for Pope ; would not 
you then, Master More, take me for Pope? ‘For 
answer, sir,’ quoth Six Thomas More, ‘to your first 
case the parliament may well, Master Rich, meddle 
with the state of temporal princes; but to make answer 
to your other case, I will put you this case. Suppose 
the parliament would make a law that God should not 
be God ; would you then, Master Rich, say that God 
were not God?’ ‘No, sir,’ quoth he, ‘that would I 
not; sith no parliament may make any such law.’ 
‘No more,’ quoth Sir Thomas More, ‘ could the par- 
liament make the King supreme head of the Church’ 
Upon whose only report, was Sir Thomas indicted of 
high treason on the statute to deny the King to be 
supreme head of the church, into which indictment 
were put these heinous words, maliciously, trattorously, 
and diabolically.” 

Sir Thomas More in his defence alleged many 
arguments to the discredit of Rich’s evidence, and in 
proof of the clearness of his own conscience; but all 
this was of no avail, and the jury found him guilty. 
When asked in the usual manner why judgment should 
not be passed against him, he argued against the in- 
dictment as grounded on an Act of Parliament repug- 
nant to the laws of God and the Church, the govern- 
ment of which belonged to the see of Rome, and could 
not lawfully be assumed by any temporal prince. The 
Lord Chancellor, however, and the other Commission- 
ers gave judgment against him. 

He remained in the Tower a week after his sen- 
tence, and during that time he was uniformly firm and 
composed, and even his peculiar vein of cheerfulness 
remained unimpaired. It accompanied him even to the 
scaflold, on going up to which, he said to the Lieute- 
nant of the Tower, “I pray you, Master Lieutenant, 
see me safe up, and for my coming down let me shift 
for myself.” After his prayers were ended, he turned 
to the executioner and said, with a cheerful counte- 
nance, “ Pluck up thy spirits, man, and be not afraid 
to do thine office. My neck is very short, take heed, 
therefore, thou strike not awry for thine own credit’s 
sake.” Then laying his head upon the block, he bid 
the executioner stay till he had removed his beard, 
saying, “‘ My beard has never committed any treason ;” 
and immediately the fatal blow was given. These 
witticisms have so repeatedly run the gauntlet through 
all the jest-books, that it would hardly have been worth 
while to repeat them here, were it not for the purpose 
of introducing the comment of Mr. Addison on Sir 
Thomas's behaviour on this solemn occasion. “What 
was only philosophy in this extraordinary man, would 
be frenzy in one who does not resemble him as well 
in the cheerfulness of his temper as in the sanctity of 
his manners.” 

He was executed on St. Thomas’s eve in the year 
1555. The barbarous part of the sentence, so dis- 

K2 





graceful to the Statute-book, was remitted. Lest serious 
minded«persons should suppose that his conduct on the 
scaffold was mere levity, it should be added that he 
addressed the people, desiring them to pray for him, 
and to bear witness that he was going to suffer death 
in and for the faith of the holy Catholic Church. The 
Emperor Charles V. said, on hearing of his execution, 
“ Had we been master of such a servant, we would 
rather have lost the best city of our dominions than 
such a worthy councillor.” 

No one was more capable of appreciating the cha- 
racter of Sir Thomas More than Erasmus, who repre- 
sents him as more pure and white than the whitest 
snow, with such wit as England never had before, and 
was never likely to have again. He also says, that in 
theological discussions the most eminent divines were 
not unfrequently worsted by him; but he adds a wish 
that he had never meddled with the subject. Sir 
Thomas re was peculiarly happy,in extempore 
speaking, the result of a well-stored and ready memory, 
suggesting without delay whatever the occasion re- 
quired. Thnanus also mentions him with much respect, 
as a man of strict integrity and profound learning. 

His life has been written by his son-in-law, Roper, 
and is the principal source whence this narrative is 
taken. Erasmus has also been consulted, through 
whose epistolary works there is much information 
about his friend. There is also a life of him by Fer- 
dinando Warner L. L. D., with a translation of his 
Utopia, in an octavo volume, published in 1758. 


cement rk 
THE COUNTESS POTOZKA. 


Mr. TwepvEL visited a remote corner of Europe— 
Tulezyn, in the Ukraine, where he passed some time at 
the seat of the Countess Potozka, and in the company of 
her numerous guests, and her neighbours the distinguish- 
ed family of the Duke de Polignac. He thus describes 
the princely hospitality of the Countess Potozka :— 

“ The Countess has indeed a princely establishment, 
about 150 persons daily in family. The Marshal 
Suwarrow, and a great number of his officers occupy a 
wing of the palace, which is a very large and magni- 
ficent building. I have an apartment of three rooms, 
to myself. The family never unites before dinner- 
time. Each person orders breakfast in his own apart- 
ment, and has all the morning to himself; this is very 
convenient ; a perfect liberty of conduct upon all occa- 
sions. The Countess sends a servant to me every morn- 
ing to ask if I waat anything, and at what hour I 
choose to ride out. I have a carriage and four horses, 
and one of her servants to attend me whenever I please. 
We are just restored to tranquillity after a mighty bustle. 
There has been a great wedding in the family. We 
have had a great crowd of Russian Princes; and all 
the feet of the Ukraine have been summoned to dance. 

“ Marshal Suwarrow, the hero of Ismael, is a very 
extraordinary character. He dines every morning about 
nine o'clock. He sleeps almost naked. He affects a 
perfect indifference to heat and cold; and quits his 
chamber, which approaches to suffocation, in order to 
review his troops, in a thi linen jacket, while the ther- 
mometer of Reaumur i af ten degrees below freezing. 
His manners correspond with his humours: he finds 
that it suits his troops, and the people he has to deal 
with. I asked him, if after the massacre at Ismael, he 
was perfectly satisfied with the conduct of the day? 
He said he went home and wept in his tent! * 

“I have seldom passed my time so pleasantly as in 
the Ukraine. But the greatest treasure to me was the 
society of the Polignacs, with whom I dined three or 
four times a week, and spent the whole day. It is 
truly a rare thing to see women who have always lived 
in the great world, and on its very pinnacle, and who, 
while they appeared made only for that, so highly pow 
sessed of every charm that gives a relish to private life.” 
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AMIABILITY. 


THERE is no word more misapplied than amiability, 
nor any ingredient of our happiness so lightly consi- 
dered, and yet so all-important, as temper, which, 
though very much kept out of view, exercises so strong 
an influence over the trivial occurrences which make 
up the amount of life’s enjoyment. Amiability is com- 
monly applied to such as are of an equable tempera- 
ment—whose resentments are not easily excited, nor 
when aroused, violently expressed. But though I 
might congratulate the possessors of such dispositions, 
I would not applaud them for the exercise of a virtue, 
in merely following the natural bias of temper. Be- 
sides, there is a true saying, “ beware the fury of a pa- 
tient man;” these smooth and quiet tempers are able 
to cherish a concentrated venomous feeling, which is 
any thing but amiable, and perhaps wounds the 
deeper, that it is expressed in cold and measured 
terms. 

There is another class who are generally ealled pas- 
sionate, good-hearted people. These are the volcanoes 





and whirlwinds of the domestic world, and because, 
after they have outraged the feelings of friends, in- 
flicted violence and injustice upon their unhappy de- 
pendents, they condescend, when reason returns, to 
feel—perhaps confess a late regret, they are termed 
good-hearted. Miserable they who share the goodness 
of such a heart! Others there are, who have been 
aptly likened to the continual dropping of rain; their 
ill temper does not vent itself in any one act of vio- 
lence, but oozes out in perpetual peevishness. But 
many are the shapes that ill temper assumes, and all 
dismal. By indulging an asperity of speech trifling 
matters, we discover and aggravate ill temper. We 
would often excuse ourselves by urging that it is only 
our way and manner; but that which renders another 
uneasy, even for an instant, is an evil way. Neither 
is the assertion strictly true, the manner of the moment 
is the feeling of the moment. Away then with this in- 
sufficient plea: amend the temper and the manner will 
be softened; cherish the spirit of gentleness, and kind 
words and a gentle demeanour will necessarily follow. 
The various cross accidents of life, and the petty vex- 
atione to which every one is exposed, occasion a con- 
stant demand upon the temper, and he who would pass 
usefully and pleasantly through the world, must ac- 
quire some government over his passion; for an unsta- 
ble man, like a city without a wall, is at the mercy of 
fools and children, or like a helmless vessel, the sport 
of every passing wind. Our path is often rugged; 
sometimes so beset with difficulties that it is narrow 
too; some walk alone—some, surrounded with helpless 
beings, whose presence is at once their joy and their 
anxiety; while a few seem to bowl through life, so 
even is their course: but all are mutually dependent 
for kindness; every one needs the cheering influence 
of good temper—the soothing charm of a soft answer. 
How are the perplexities of business increased by the 
indulgence of unconciliatory dispositions. How many 
feuds and litigations arse from an easily offended spi- 
rit, or for want of a few calm words. 

But it is in domestic life—man’s last, holiest sanc- 
tuary, where, frightened from a selfish, clashing world, 
peace would seek an asylam, that temper would seem 





the dispenser of good or evil. Wearied, baffled, 
wronged, and chagrined abroad, we may find consola- 
tion im the charities of home. There we are sure of 
sympathy ; there is faith unswerving; there the wel- 
coming hand, the listening ear: but let us beware that 
we introduce not evil temper within its sacred pre- | 
cincts, lest we excite terror instead of confidence, and | 
find forced submission in the place of sympathizing af- 
fection. Who has not painfully felt the influence of | 
ill temper over his home enjoyments; how many a | 
gloomy hour, a clouded brow, aud silent meal, perhaps | 


unkind word, may be traced to this prolific source of 
unhappiness. How frequently under its evil, perverse 
sway, do we wound the heart that we love. What 
bitter accents does passion prompt, whose import we 
would fain recall: but like water poured upon the 
earth, they may not be gathered up. And how often 
do the looks of our friends, the fearful obedience of 
our menials, and even the monitor within, ask us— 
“Dost thou well to be angry?” This one defect will 
cloud the brightest qualities. The gift of genius, the 
pride of integrity, linked with unamiable feelings, may 
win distant admiration, but cannot secure to us the 
love of those around us; and where is the heart that 
is satisfied with cold applause—that seeks not some 
object on which to repose its tenderness? 

Worse than in vain, too, all religious profession, 
where the temper is unrestrained. Empty and unac- 
ceptable the most splendid offering, if on the altar of 
sacrifice we have not laid the spirit of anger: for, 
surely, the first step towards the source of benevolence 
must be the cultivation of his spirit. Pernicious as all 
will readily allow the effects of ill temper to be, to re- 
strain and subdue it needs no common*eflort—is no 
light task. Most other errors steal upon us gradually, 
—we have a little time to fortify our hearts; but this, 
as it were, takes us by surprise: hence the necessity 
of resolute vigilance. Greater is he that ruleth his 
spirit, than he who taketh a eity. Greater indeed, in- 
asmuch as the concerns of the moral, outweigh in im- 
portance the revolutions of the physical world. The 
spheres which roll around us in such order and ma- 
jesty, how almighty the design and power that appoint- 
ed their mysterious course! These material existences 


| obey the laws of their divine mover, and are subject 


to no erratic influence. “The stars stand in their 
courses, and none ever fail in their watches.” But 
who shall govern the tumultuous spirit: what laws 
circumscribe its wanderings? With every promised 
aid from heaven, how difficult for man, even in one 
particular, to rule his passions! Yet arduous as the 
performance of this duty may be, it must be attempted, 
not only to secure our present happiness, but to war- 
rant a hope of future felicity. And who is willing to 
forego this hope? Not the most debased of men. It 
is twisted around our heart-strings. Among all the 
pollutions of guilt, or the entanglements, the hurries of 
earthly cares, there are moments when the soul, con- 
scious of its destinies, aspires, though perhaps but 
feebly, towards its native heaven. But how shall an 
envious, revengeful, violent spirit, enter the abode 
whose very atmosphere, we are taught, is composed of 
serenity, purity, and love. Shall the unmerciful find 
welcome at the throne of the merciful? Can the vio- 
lent stand before him whose appellation is the Prince 
of Peace—whose last precious gift to men was peace? 
Let us not then be deceived, nor think slightly of that 
which is so intimately connected with our well-being. 
In the temper that we allowedly live, we shall pro- 
bably die; and we have no reason to believe that the 


| seal which death shall stamp upon our characters, will 


be effaced even by the hand of Omnipotence. 
—>——_ 


Why have those been statesmen who have never 
ruled, and heroes who have never conquered? Why 
have glorious philosophers died in a garret, and why 
have there been poets whose only admirer has been 
nature in her echoes? It must have been, that these 
beings have thought only of themselves, and con- 
stant and elaborate students of their own glorious 
nature, have forgotten or disdained the study of all 
others. Oh, yes! to rule men we must be men—to 
prove that we are giants, we must be dwarfs—Our 
wisdom must be concealed under folly—our constancy 
under caprice. 
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THE WIDOWS SUMMER EVENING, 


A SCOTCH BALLAD. 


A swEET wee cot, deep in a glen, 
A burnie rinnin’ safily by, 
Green hills ranged roun’ on ilka side, 
Aboon a smiling summer sky ;— 
Wi’ sic a wild an’ simple scene, 
I in my wanderings met yestreen. 


Beside that wee cot’s hamely door, 

I saw a lanely widow stand ; 
Her face was fair, an’ youthfu’ still, 

But pale, as was the sma’ white hand 
On which she prest her drooping cheek, 
As if in thocht too full to speak! 


She lookit at the flow’ries wild, 
That blush’d sae bonnie at her feet; 
The rich auld trees, whar mony a bird 
Trill'd high amang the branches sweet: 
And oh! it made me wae to see 
The mournfu’ meaning o’ her e’e! 


She lookit at the burnie clear 
That glancin’, trickled through the glen ; 
The heathery braes, sae calm and lane 
Frae gaze an’ tread o’ noisy men; 
The heaven a’ gowden wii’ the licht 
O”’ sunset on a simmer nicht! 


She lookit silently an’ lang, 
Till she could think to look nae mair, 
Then wiped the starting tear awa’ 
Wi' ae lang ringlet o’ her hair; 
An’ thus began unto hersel’ 
The current o’ her thochts to spell :— 


“ Ay! it’s a bonnie simmer even, 
And a’ below, around, aboon, 
Is sweet, an’ saft, an’ fresh, an’ green, 
In this bricht langest day o’ June: 
And a’ is smilin’ on the land 
As if new sprung frae Heaven's great hand. 


“On sic a nicht as this, I feel 
Fu’ mony a thocht o° bygane time 
Come rushing owre my swelling heart, 
When life wi’ me was in its prime ; 
And ane | lo’ed was kind an’ true, 
The earth hides in her cauld breast now! 


“TI canna bide to look around 
Upon thae green an’ grassy braes, 
The fringe o’ gowd on yon hill-tap— 
They speak sae weel o’ ither days! 
The vera scent o’ thae wee flowers 
Is fu’ o’ tales o’ lang-past hours! 


*T was in this very glen my e’en 
First opened on the rosy licht; 
And here, in mair than freen’ship, flew 
How mony a balmy simmer nicht; 
And here sic dreams were dreamt o’ bliss, 
The warld ne'er kent sic happiness! 


“Oh, heart o’ youth! Oh, heart 0’ love! 
How aft hae ye in fondness given 
To earth sic pure and fadeless joys 
As can belang to nocht but Heaven! 
It cannot be but in that sphere 
Ye’ll find the hope that cheats ye here! 


“Tt canna be that sauls were made 
Wi’ sic deep power to love in vain; 
I canna think on Willie dead 
And that I’m roaming here my lane, 


Nor feel that baith, in some far home, 
Shall live whar change nae mair can come!” 


A peacefu’ smile came owre her face 
As thae last words fell frae her tongue, 
Just like a sweet glint o’ the moon 
Upon the sleeping ocean flung : 
Then slow she glided frae my e’e, 
And left me to my wanderings free. 





CHARLES EDWARD, 


AFTER THE BATTLE OF CULLODEN. 


about sunset. His appearance was afterwards described by a person who lived 
to am advanced age, and who, being then a girl, was listlessly gazing down the 
giem, when it became suddenly filled with horsemen riding at a furious pace- 
Impressed with the belief that they were fairies, who, according to Highland 
superstition, are only visible between ome wink of the eye and the other, she 
strove to refrain from the vibration which she believed would cause the 
strange and magnificent apparition to disappear.— History of the Rebellion in 


Scotland, 1745. 


Sex where they come with furious speed, 
Along the wild and lonely vale! 
No voice, no sound of man or steed— 
They sweep as sweeps the rushing gale. 
No shadows on the ground they cast, . 
Their’s is no tardy mortal band ; 
Tidings they bear, with eager haste, 
To the glittering realm of Fairy-land! 
Their plumes are streaming on the breeze, 
A white rose on their helms I see, 
As darting through the yielding trees 
They gleam between the light and me. 
Be fix’d my eyes—close not awhile, 
Nor let the pageant fade away, 
That seeks my senses to beguile 
With all its seeming brave array. 
Ha! still ’tis here, and nearer now 
The gallant horsemen spur amain ; 
But on each cheek, and on each brow, 
Are traces as of mortal pain. 
Even thus, amidst the gloomy wood, 
The phantom knight pursues his way, 
Onward through brake, and dell, and flood, 
His train their restless lord obey ; 
Even thus their brows are stamp’d with care, 
Even such their features of despair !* 
Their swords—what stains bedim each blade! 
Can those be drops of fairy dew? 
Their scarfs—alas! the tartan plaid, 
Soild, torn, and dyed a crimson hue! 
Hide, hide my eyes, the dreadful sight, 
No dream, no vision ye behold ; 
But warriors, urged to desp’rate flight, 
How vainly true—how vainly bold! 
The fatal truth I see—I know; 
Tis he, fair Scotland's cherish’d flower, 
Who pass’d this vale not long ago, 
In all the pride of youth and power. 
Upon his crest sat honour crown’d, 
Beauty and joy were on his brow; 
Not yet the year has mark’d its round— 
Where are his glittering prospects now ? 
All vanish’d in Culloden’s fight, 
All scatter’d by a whirlwind’s blast, 
All fled, as from my straining sight 
He and his band like shades are past! 











family. 





“ He reached, with his devoted few, the wild and desolate vale of Gortuleg 























*See the Legend of Hellequin and his phantom 
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THE PRINCE DE NEMOURS}; 
SECOND SON OF LOUIS PHILIP, KING OF THE FRENCH. 


Tue father of the Duke of Nemours is, as observed 
in a former number, indebted fur his elevation to the 
throne of France, entirely to the mutability of fortune, 
but, to that elevation, the subject of the accompanying 
engraving does not owe his title, as he was previously 
in possession of it. This title originated in the name 
of a castle named Nemus, and which name was sub- 
sequently changed to that of Nemours, a small town in 
France, in the department of Seine-et-Marne. During 
the reign of Louis XIV. the duchy of Nemours was 
given by that monarch to his brother Philip of Orleans; 
and it continued in the possession of that house until 
the period of the revolution. The present Duke of 
Nemours is the second son of Louis Philip, King of 
the French; he was born on the 25th day of October 
1814, and is, therefore, now, in his nineteenth year. 
On the third of February 1831, the deliberations of the 
Belgic National Congress, which then commanded the 
attention of Europe, terminated in the election of the 
young Duke of Nemours to the new throne of Belgium; 
but the proffer was declined by Louis Philip, as the 
acceptance of the Belgic crown by the Duke might be 
attended by a general war in Europe. ‘This decision 
of the reigning monarch is ascribed to the influence of 
Lafitte, the prime Minister. We subsequently find this 
scion of a royal stock transferred to the battle-field, 
where his coolness and intrepidity excited the admira- 
tion of the most experienced of those who formed the 


protective expedition which lately occupied Belgium. | there. 


The contest befure Antwerp was particularly calcu- 


lated for a display of chivalrous action, and it has been | 


ed a few words when the Duchess interrupted him 
aud said: “I ought, Sire, to speak to you with more 
frankness than an ambassador would in the diplomatie 
situation in which I am placed ; but I love my daugh- 
ter-in-law, Donna Maria, as if she was my own child. 
I also love my brother the Duke de Leuchtenberg, and 
cannot suffer you to repeat a demand which can have 
no result, seeing the mutual affection that exists be- 
tween my brother and the Queen of Portugal.’ His 
Majesty Louis Philip appeared greatly piqued at these 
words, and orders were immediately despatched by 
telegraph to prevent by all possible means the entrance 
of the young Duke into France.” 


MILTON. 


Tue genius of Milton, the contemplations, the 
powers of intellect in invention and combination, are 
above example and comparison. In proportion to the 
terror excited by the sublimity of his design, is the 
delight received by his wonderful execution. His 
subject, and his conduct of it, exalt him to a supreme 
rank: to a rank, with which all other poets compare 
but as a second class. Homer's intercourse with the 
gods is, when they descend, as Satan entered Paradise, 
in mists and clouds to the earth. Shakspeare, though the 
first scholar in the volume of mankind, rises “ above 
the wheeling poles,” but in glances, and flashes of 
sublimity. Tasso up to the heavens “ presumes;” but 
Milton “into the heaven of heavens,” and dwells 
He inhabits, as it were, the court of the Deity; 
and leaves on your mind a stability and a permanent 
character of divine inhabitation and divine presence, 








universally admitted that, upon the youthful feelings | of which no other poet gives you a thought. Others 
of the Duke of Nemours, it had its inciting effect. In | rise to sublimity, when they exceed ; Milton’s institu- 
introducing his name it is impossible not to refer to | tion, his quality, his element, is sublimity; from his 
those circumstances which have attended the fall of | height he descends to meet the greatness of others. 
two of the most powerful monarchies that ever existed: | The constitution of Miltou’s genius, his creative powers, 
and to view with astonishment the various changes | the excursions of his imagination to regions untraced 





effected in that nation of continued change: where the 
people have, in fact, procured no permanent advantage; 
nothing but the possession of an unbeneficial novelty, 
which to-morrow may overthrow ; and which, traced 
to its various causes and connexions, offers a lesson for 
the study of the philosopher, which embraces princi- 
ples the most sound, and conclusions the most advan- 
tageous. 





} 





by human pen, unexplored by human thought, were 
gifts of nature, not effects of learning. But the learn- 
ing, though not the first subject of our admiration, is 
not to be passed over withont a degree of praise to 
which, perhaps, no other scholar is entitled. To He- 
brew, he added the Greek, Latin, Italian, French, and 
Spanish: and these he possessed, not with study only, 


| but commanded them in ordinary and familiar use. 


The recent events in Portugal, and the more recent | With these, aiding his own natural genius, he as- 


recognition by England, France and Sweden, of Donna | 


Maria, as sovereign of that country, lead to the proba- 
bility, and, indeed, to the hope, that the throne of 
Braganza will not again be polluted by the blood- 
stained person of Miguel: hence, therefore, the activity 
with which speculation has been looking around for a 
consort for the prospective queen. Among the many 
mentioned are the Duke de Nemours, on whose part, 
a conversation appears to have taken place between 
the King of the French and the Duchess of Braganza, 
relative to the proposal that Donna Maria should marry 
the Duke, his son. But the heart of the young queen 
is not her own, she having previously bestowed it on 
her uncle the Duke of Leuchtenberg; and the proposi- 
tion was therefore peremptorily refused by the Duchess 
of Braganza. It may not be uninteresting here to state, 
from a rather authentic source, the circumstances 
which attended this transaction: it will, at all events, 
show what difference there is in the mode of managing 
these things between Kings and Duchesses, and the 
plainer sort of people 

“A few days before the arrival of the Duke de 
Leuchtenberg at Strasbourg, the Duchess of Braganza 
was one Sunday at the Tuilleries. On a sudden his 
Majesty Louis Philip led her towards a window, and 
expressed a desire that the Duke de Nemours should 
marry Queen Donna Maria; but he had scarcely utter- 


sumed a vigour of intellect to which difficulties were 
temptations that courted all that is arduous; that 
soared to divine counsels, without unworthiness; and 
met the majesty of Heaven, without amazement or 
confusion. 

That the praise of Milton is, to have no thought in 
common with any author, his predecessor, cannot be 
urged. Though he thought for himself, he had a just 
deference for the thoughts of others; and though his 
genius enabled him, without helps, to execute; he 
disdained not to consult and direct himself by the most 
approved examples. It was his peculiar study to ex- 
plore the traces of genius, in whatever authors had 
gone with eminence before him. He read them all. 
He took the golden ornaments from the hands of the 
best artists; he considered their fashion, their work- 
manship, their weight, their alloy, and storing and 
arranging them for occasion, he adapted them as he 
saw fit, to the chalice or pixis, formed from the sublime 
patterns of his own mind. To form the Paradise Lost, 
what learning have the sacred or the classic books that 
has not been explored? and what are the beauties, or 
the excellencies of either, that he has not there assem- 
bled and combined? ’Tis a temple constructed to his 
own immortal fame, of the cedar of Lebanon, the gold 
of Ophir, and the marble of Paros.—Cursory Remarks 
on Ancient English Poets, by P. Neave. 
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POOR ROSALIE. 


BY MRS. OPIE. . r 


* Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.” 


[Tue following: pages record a remarkable circum- 
stance which occurred a few years ago in some part 
of France; but as I made no memorandum of it at the 
time, I have forgotten the when and the where; nor 
can I recollect the names of the persons concerned. 
All I can vouch for is, that the outline of the story, and 
the leading events, are perfectly true.) 


In a small village in, as 1 believe, the south of 
France, lived an elderly lady, who was supposed to be 
rich, though her style of living was rather penurious. 
But as her charities were many, and she denied no 
one but herself, she was regarded with affectionate 
respect; and was particularly commended when she 
took into her house a young girl, whom I shall call 
Rosalie, the daughter of humble, but of very estimable 
parents. 

Rosalie’s childhood was happy; and so might her 
youth have been, had she not lost one of the best of 
mothers when she was only twelve years old: a mo- 
ther who, having had rather a superior education, 
sedulously endeavoured to impart her knowledge to 
her daughter. Rosalie’s father, for some years after 
the death of his wife, seemed to think his child suffi- 
cient for his happiness; but at length he married 
again; and, in his second choice, he gave to himself 
and his daughter a domestic tyrant. Poor Rosalie 
toiled all the day, and sometimes half the night, to 
please her task-mistress, who, as soon as she had a 
child, insisted that her husband’s daughter should be 
its nurse, and do the chief part of the household work 
besides. 

As child succeeded to child, Rosalie’s fatigues in- 
creased every year; and if her father ventured to re- 
pay her patient industry by an affectionate caress, his 
wife desired him not to spoil still more, by his foolish 
fondness, a girl whom he had sufficiently spoiled al- 
ready. 

Happily, Rosalie’s mother had been enabled to in- 
stil into her mind the duty of entire submission to the 
divine will; she, therefore, bore her hard lot with 
cheerful resignation. 

But, however little her harsh and unkind step-mo- 
ther appreciated her worth, Rosalie was beheld by the 
whole neighbourhood with affectionate pity and es- 
teem, except, perhaps, by those mothers who were 
mortified to hear her called the prettiest as well as the 
best girl in the village; yet even they were forced to 
own she was pious and dutiful, “ though certainly they 
could not think her a beauty:” and every one, was 
pleased when the old lady before mentioned, offered 
to take her as a sort of companion. At first, the step- 
mother declared she could not afford to lose her ser- 
vices; but, on the kind friend’s promising to pay all 


the expense of a servant in her place, and on her giv- | 
ing handsome presents to the children, the selfish wo- | 


man consented to give up Rosalie, and the dear plea- 
sure of tormenting her. 

It was a great trial to Rosalie and to her father to 
be separated ; he, however, was consoled by the belief 


that his ill-treated child would be happier away from | 


home ; but she had no such comfort. On the contrary, 
she feared that her too yielding parent would miss her 
ready duty and filial fondness. Still, as her health 
was beginning to suffer for want of sufficient rest, she 
felt the necessity of the removal, and was deeply 
thankful to her benefactress. 


As the old lady had only one female servant, Rosa- 
lie became her waiting maid as well as amanuensis ; 
and the gardener, ied man, who did not live in 
the house, officiated sometimes as her footman. The 
chief part of her fortune was settled on a nephew and 
niece who lived at a distance; but she infortiied Ro- 
salie and her friends, that she left her in her will 
a comfortable independence. Her motive for men- 
tioning this bequcst was, probably, the suspicion which 
she was known to entertain, that a young man in the 
village, of a higher rank than Rosalie, beheld her with 
admiration ; and she hoped that his parents might not 
object to the marriage, should a mutual attachment 
take place, if they knew that she had provided for her 
protege. 

The poor girl herself was too humble to suspect that 
any one admired her. She only knew that Auguste 
St. Beuve, who was a general favourite, spoke to her 
with great kindness, and that he sometimes stopped to 
converse with her when he met her on the road. But 
there is reasonto believe she had overheard him pass 
some encomiums on her person on the memorable 
evening when they met at her cousin’s wedding—the 
only festival she had ever been permitted to attend— 
and that she had remembered and repeated these, 
praises at a moment, which, as it afterwards appeared, * 
was big with her future fate. 

Rosalie left those nuptial festivities at no late hour, 
yet long after the gardener had gone home. The other 
servant, who was always deaf, and who then was 
more than usually sleepy, let her in, and immediately 
went to her own bed ; while Rosalie, who slept in the 
old lady’s apartment, undressed in the sitting room ad- 
joining, for fear of disturbing her. Never had the 
poor Rosalie looked so well, and never(for some years 
at least) had she felt so happy. It was the first mar- 
riage that she had ever witnessed ; the first time she had 
ever worn a dress that was peculiarly pretty and be- 
coming; and her youth, for she was only just eighteen, 
made her pleasure in both these things natural, and 
perhaps excusable. But still, her greatest delight had 
been derived from her father’s presence. He had 
been with her all the day, and without his wife! 
And she had hung on his arm: he had told her she 
looked well, and danced well; and, what was far more 
| precious, he had said she was a good girl, that he 
| missed her every day, and that he loved her dearly! 

Certain it is, that, lost in agreeable thought, she 
stood looking at herself in a glass far longer than she 
had ever done before ; and, in the intoxication of her 

| Vanity, newly awakened by the praises which she had 
overheard, she exclaimed aloud, as she drew off her 
gown, “Oh, le joli bras! Oh, le joli bras!” (O the pretty 
arm!) And she prepared for bed that night, vain and 
conscious of her personal beanty. But her heart soon 
reproached her for having given way to a mean, un- 
worthy pride; and she said to herself, “ Well, if wed- 
dings and entertainments always turn heads as these 
have turned mine, I hope I shall never go to another: 
but then,” she modestly added, “ perhaps I am weaker 
than other girls!” However, prayer relieved the 
burdened heart of the young and humble penitent, and 
she soon sunk into the deep unconscious slumbers of 
healthy innocence. Alas! to what overwhelming 
agony did she awake! Having risen, spite of her fa- 
| tigue, at the usual time, she was quitting the room 
‘ with as light a step as she entered it, looking back to 
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be certain that she had not disturbed the old lady, 
when she saw that the curtains of her bed were turn- 
ed back, that the bell-rope was tied up, and, on ap- 
proaching nearer, she found that something was drawn | 
quite close round the neck of her benefactress ; and | 
that, while she slept, probabl¥, some"murderous hand 
had deprived her of life '» 

At first, she stood motionless, paralyzed with horror, | 
but restored only too soon to a sense of feeling. She 
rent the air with her shrieks! The gardener, who was 
already at work, immediately into the room, 
followed by the other.servant; they were as dis- 
tracted as she Was when they found what had hap- 
pened. In a short time the room wes filled with many | 
who f@ourned, more who wondered, and some who | 
began to suspect and accuse. “Who had done this | 
cruel deed?) Who had a motive to do it?” ‘The first | 
thing was to ascertain if she was quite dead; and they 
proved she had been dead some hours. The next 
duty was to see whether ehe had been robbed ; and it 
was Giscovered that Fer pockets had been turned in- 
side out, and some old plate had been removed from a 
closet below. ‘There was no trace of any footstep in 
the garden; but the window of the lower room was | 
open. 

Doubtless she had died by strangulation; but was 
it possible that Rosalie had heard no noise, no strug- 
gles?) And she was strictly interrogated; but her | 
eye was wild, and her senses so disordered, she seem- 
ed incapable of understanding the qmestions put to 
her. 

There were some persons present who believed that 
this was consummate acting; and when, on being 
asked if she knew what the old lady had in her 
_ she said, “ Yes;” and taking her murdered 

iend’s purse out of her own pocket, exclaimed, 
“ Here, take it, take it!” It was thought that, ac- 
tuated by remorse, she had desired them to remove 
from her what she had endangered her soul to gain. 

“ But where is the pocket-book, and plate?” 

“ What pocket-book—what plate?” was her agitated 
reply. 

“Surely, she who knew where to find the purse, 
knows where to find the rest of the stolen goods!” 

“ Stolen!” repeated the poor girl, uttering a piercing 
shriek, as the consciousness of being suspected came 
over her mind, “stolen! the purse was given me to 
buy faggots for the poor—the poor—the poor indeed, 
now! Oh! my dear, lost, murdered benefactress!” 
Then, throwing herself on the body, she gave way to 
such a burst of agony, that even the most suspicious 
of her observers could scarcely believe she was even 
privy to the murder. 

It was now discovered that the piece of linen which 
lay near the corpse, was an apron of Rosalie; and 
though it was contrary to all probability, that, if she 








“T neither know Mor suspect,” she answered; “and 
I could have no Motive to commit it, for to whom 
was my poor friend’s life of such consequence as to 
me?” 

“ Nay, nay, you knew she had provided handsomely 
fur you in her will.” 

“I had forgotien that,” she exclaimed. “Oh! my 
best, my only friend!” and she sobbed with renewed 
agony. 

A farther trial awaited Rosalie. She expected that 
her step-mother ‘would believe her guilty; but she 
Was not prepared to hear that her father refused to see 
her—he who, but a few hours belure, had said, he 
loved her so tenderly: and her healih sunk under this 
blow. But, as the surgeon said her life was in dan- 
ger, he went to the prison, though reluctantly; as his 
wife had tormented him into believing, or admitting, 
that Rosalie might, possibly, be privy to the murder; 
still, the moment that he saw her, and that rushing 
into those arms which vainly endeavoured not to 


| close on her, she exclaimed, m a tone which truth 


alone can give, “ Father, [ am innocent, quite inno- 
cent!” He pressed the poor sufferer to his bosom 
again and again, saying, in a voice suffocated with 
emotion, “I believe thee! I believe thee!’ From 
that moment Rosalie’s health revived. However he 
visited her no more, as he was again worried into an 
acknowledgment that it was just possible she might be 
implicated in the black deed, though he could not con- 
ceive how; but the reason of his absence was con- 
cealed from her, lest she should have a relapse. 

There was another person whom Rosalie vainly 
hoped would visit her in her distress; Auguste St. 
Beuve—whose praises had betrayed her into the 
weakness of self-admiration—neither came nor sent! 
And the poor girl was frequently repeating to herself, 
“And does he, too, believe me guilty?” 

Her trial had been delayed, in order to give time 
to discover the plate and pocket-book, and also to find 
out who, amongst the young men in the village, were 
the most intimate associates of Rosalie. Accordingly, 
the strictest inquiries were instituted; but the virtuous 
and modest girl had no associates whatever of the 
other sex; and though one young man visited her in 
prison, it was believed that he had no previous ac- 
quaintance with her. Auguste Si. Beuve was the 
only one who had ever paid her any attention, and his 
situation in life placed him above suspicion. 

At length, afier she had been for many days perse- 
cuted by the entreaties of her priest and others, that 
she would confess, the hour for her appearance at the 
awful bar arrived; and she stood there unsupported 
by any earthly aid, save that of conscious innocence. 
The trial was long—the examination severe—and the 
circumstances were deemed strong against her. To 
every question, she answered in a modest, humble, 


had been guilty, she would not have removed this | but firm manner; and whether it was that her youth, 
fancied evidence out of sight, still, agitation of mind | her beauty, and gentle graces prepossessed her judges 
was said to account satisfactorily for this suspicious | in her favour, or whether the legal proof was not suf- 
circumstance ; and ere one half hour more had elaps- | ficient, she was, at the end of some painful hours, 
ed, Rosalie, stunned, bewildered, and unable to do any | unanimously acquitted, and instantly discharged. Alas! 
thing bat weep, was committed to the prison of the | the delight of being declared innocent was damped to 
next town, on the charge of having STRANGLED HER | poor Rosalie, by the fear that she should not be per- 
BENEF ACTRESS. | mitted to find shelter under a parent’s roof. 

The gardener and the other servant had both been| Avarice, however, did for her what justice should 
examined ; but he was able to prove an alibi, and! have done. The heir of her poor friend, convinced of 
there was no reason to suspect the deaf woman. It| Rosalie’s innocence, and pitying her sufferings, offered 
was some time before Rosalie entirely recovered the | to pay her immediately the legacy which his aunt had 
use of her reason; and she almost lost it again when | left her; but the sensitive girl shrank from accepting 
she recollected where she was, and why she was} it. She was suspected of having committed, or con- 
there. But Rosalie now felt the advantage of being | certed the murder of her benefactress in order to hasten 
habitually pious; for, knowing in whom to trust, she | her possession of the sum in question. She, therefore, 
was at length able to look her accusers in the face, positively refused to run the risk of confirming any 
with calmness and resignation. ‘To her solemn assur- | one in the belief of her guilt by receiving it. And 
ances that she was innocent, the reply was: “Then if| she persevered in her delicate and well-motived re- 
you did not commit the murder, who did?” fusal, till her father, instigated by his wife, command- 
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ed her to accept the money; then she complied, and 
not reluctantly, when she found that, on condition-of 
her paying for her beard, she would be again received 
into his house. 

Once more, therefore, she was under her father’s 
roof; and she tried to bear, in the pleasure of being 
near him, and still beloved by him, the increased per- 
secutions which she had now to undergo. Her tyrant 
was continually telling her that she still believed her 
to be the murderer's a¢coniplice ; at least, therefure, 
she could not do too muech_to show her gratitude for 
being admitted under the roof of a respectable person ; 
and there were times when Rosalie fad reason to be- 
lieve her father was persuaded to be of his wife’# 
opinion. She had, also, the misery of finding herself 
sometimes shunned by those who had once professed a 
friendship for her. Auguste St. Beuve no longer 
stopped to talk with her when they met; and it was 


evident that, ull it should please heaven to bring the | 


real murderer to justice, a stain would always rest on 
her character. 

At length, her daily trials, spite of her trust in Pro- 
vidence, deprived her of strength sufficient to labour 
as usual; and she had soon the added misery of being 
told by her brothers and sisters, of whom she was very 
fond, that their mother said, she was a very wicked 
woman, and they ought not to love her. It was at 
the foot of the cross that Rosalie sought refuge op these 


could her step-mother allow her to stay, as she was 
told it would be a disadvantage to her own daughters, 
if she harboured such a creature. Accordingly, Rosa- 
lie was told that she must seek a distant home. 

This was mow no trial to’her. Her father had 
|owned thatche thought she might be guilty; she 
therefore wished to fly even from his presence. But 
whither should she go? There was one friend who 
‘would, as her father thought, receive her for her poor 
mother’s sake, even in her degraded state; and to her 
care, by a letter which she was to deliver herself, her 
father consign Nothing now remained, but to 
take as affectionate a farewell of her kindred as might 
be permitted her ; to visit the grave of her mother and 
her fiend, breathe her last prayer beside them, and 
take her place in the Diligence which was to bear her 
i from her native village, in order to remain an 

exile from her home; till He, who is able to bring 


’ 





“light out of darkness,” should deign to make mani- 
fest her innocence. She was going to a small town 
| in Burgundy ; and it was with a beating heart that the 
injured girl quitted the Diligence, and, with her little 
| bundle, asked where her mother’s friend resided. The 
question was soon answered, and the residence point- 
ed out; but she had the pain of hearing that she was 
| dead, and had even been buried some days. How- 
| ever, she found that her son-in-law and his wife were 
| at the house, and she ventured thither. But no sooner 


occasions, and there she found it!—there she found | had the master and mistress, in her presence, read the 
power to bear her trials without murmuring, though | letter together, than they both changed colour, and 
she could not conquer the increasing debility which | with an expression of aversion in their countenances, 
anxiety of mind aud over fatigue had brought upon | declared that, under her circumstances, they could not 
her. She had, meanwhile, one solace dear to her| admit hef into their family; and Rosalie, in silence 
heart—that of visiting the graves of her mother and | and in sorrow, turned fromthe door. Whither should 
her friend, of decorating them with funeral wreaths, | she go now? The evening was then far spent; there- 
and of weeding, with pious hand, the flowers which | fore, for that night, she hired a bed at a small guin- 
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she had there planted. As her health was now evi- | 
dently too delicate to permit her to perform her wont- 
ed tasks, her step-mother insisted on being paid more 
for her board; and she would soon have left her pen- 
nyless, but for the following circumstance :—One 
young man, as J have related above, and one only, had 
visited her in prison; led thither, for he was unac- 
quainted with her, merely by the generous wish to 
prove his entire belief in her innocence. 

This young man left the village suddenly, soon afier 
Rosalie’s acquittal took place, after having, for some 
time, appeared disturbed in mind. A few weeks sub- 
sequent to his departure, he informed his relations that 
he should return no more, having left France for 
America. It was instantly reported and believed that 
he and Rosalie had secretly been lovers and accom- 
plices in the murder; that when she had received her 
legacy she had refused to marry him, and that he had 
gone away in order to conquer an unsuccessful attach- 
ment, and also to avoid all chance of detection. This 
event put the finishing stroke to poor Rosalie’s mis- 
fortunes. She was now almost universally shunned ; 
and even her father, when he witnessed her sorrow at | 
the young man’s mysterious departurethe effect of 
gratitude merely—was sometimes induced to believe 
it was the result of self-upbraiding. 

“And is it possible,” said Rosalie, “that you can 
think him a murderer, and me his accomplice ?” 

“Why no—not positively so; but appearances are | 
strong against you both.” 

The truth was, that, having repeatedly admitted to | 
his wife the possibility of Rosalie’s guilt, he had tried 
to reconcile his weakness to his conscience, by believ- | 
ing that he might have admitted a truth. 

And it was a father whom she tenderly loved, her 
only earthly hope, who had thus spoken to her! It | 
was almost more than the poor Rosalie could bear; | 
but she remembered that she had a father in heaven, 
and was comforted. 

To remain where she was, was now impossible; nor 





guette, or ale-house. In the morning she decidéd on 
quitting the town, and proceeding on foot to the next 
village, lest those who had denied her entrance into 
their house, should prejudice the townsfolk against her. 
Accordingly, she set off quite early in the morning, 
and arrived, after a few hours, at so pretty a village, 
that she resolved to stay there ; and, if possible, hire a 
small room, and try to procure a service or some em- 
ployment. 

She was not long in procuring thesfirst, and hoped 
she had procured the second; but, when the person 
who was going to hire her heard her name was Ro- 
salie Mirbel, and whence she came, she regarded her 
with a look of painful suspicion, and, saying she would 
not suit her, shut the door in her fate. 

What was it now expedient for her todo? Should 
she change her name, as it was evident that it was 
only too well known? But this, the principle of 
truth, inculeated in her by her mother at a very early 
age, forbade her todo. All she eould do, therefore, 
was to go forward, and as far as she could from her 
native place, in hopes that the farther she went, the 
less likely it was that she would be recognized. The 
next day, when she paid for her night's lodging, she 
saw, by the countenance of the man of the house, that 
he had been told who she was; and, on going out, she 
saw a crowd evidently waiting to look at her; nor 
could she, though she walked very fast, escape from 
the misery of hearing some abusive names applied to 
her, and execrations of her supposed crime. 

Rosalie clasped her crucifix only more closely to 
her breast, and continued to trust that the hour of her 
deliverance from unjust suspicion would, in time, ar- 
rive. 

It was noon before the faint and weary sufferer 
reached the suburbs of the next town, and saw a kind 
looking woman, in deep mourning, sitting at work at 
the door of a cottage. Her pale, care-worn cheek, 
and her dress, encouraged her to accost her. Perhaps 
the recent loss which she had sustained had softened 
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her heart; and Rosalie ventured to request, first, a 
draught of milk, and then a lodging if she had one to 
let. 
“Thou shalt have both, my child,” was the ready 
“Come in and sit down, for I am sure thou 


answer. 
art tired.” 

Rosalie did so, and, as soon as she was , she 
was shown the neat apartment which, at a erate 


rent, she was to occupy, and which had only just been 
vacated. She then told the good woman her name 
was Mirbel, Rosalie Mirbel; and iously fixed 
her eyes on her face, to see what that name had 
on her. To Rosalie’s great alarm, she, too, started, but 
not with any sign of aversion; on the contrary, she 
took her hand, and, gazing on her with tearful eyes, 
said, “fam glad thy name is Rosalie. It was that of 
my dear lost child, and I shall like thee the better fur 
it;” then, throwing herself on her neck, she wept the 
dead Rosalie in the arms of the living one. It was 
with a heart full of thankfulness that Rosalie lay down 
that night; hoping that she had not only found a per- 
manent home, but a second mother. When Rosalie 
had been some days in her new abode, and had ob- 
tained as much employment as she required, through 
the exertions of her hostess, she wrote to her father, 
giving him her address, and begging to hear from him. 
She had long resolved not to spend any of the money 
still remaining of her legacy: that she reserved for 
her brothers and sisters. “4 shall not live long,” 
thought Rosalie ; “ my heart is nearly broken, but one 
day my father and they will love me again—one day 
my innocence will be made known; and they will be 
very sorry to think how cruelly they judged the poor 
Rosalie, who, as they will.then find, loved and forgave 
them.” 

At length, she could not be easy without telling her 
kind friend who she was ; accordingly she said, “ Dear 
Madelon, [ have a sad secret weighing on my mind, 
and I cannot be satisfied without revealing it to 
thee.” 

“ Nonsense !” replied she, “I hate secrets!—I will 
not hear it, darling'” 

“Oh, but you must!—you do not yet know who I 
am.” 

“I know,” returned Madelon with deep feeling, 
“that thou artthe child of sorrow, and that is enough 
for me!” : 

“ Good, generous being!’ cried Rosalie; “ but I am 
called more than the child of sorrow, I am, though 
falsely, accused of—oi” 

“I know it, I know it already! Some one passing 
through the village, saw thee and knew thee, and 
came to tell me what theu wast said to be; but I did 

















| long.” 





ceeded in tint the vanished bloom of health. Another 
trial was now hanging over her. Her adopted mother 
was evidently labouring with some secret uneasiness 
—she was restless—she often went out—and she saw 
her frequently talking apart with her landlord ; and, 
when Rosalie went with the poor woman, as usual, to 
pray at the grave of her daughter, she used to throw 
herself along the turf, and weep with adegree of vio- 
lence such as Rosalie had’méever witnessed in her be- 
fore; and she once overheard her say, “ while I can 
—while I can.” Still she continued to assure Rosalie 
that nothing material was the matter. She was too 
soon, however,“acquainted with the truth. Madelon’s 
landlord unexpectedly appeared before her, during the 
good woman's absence, and when she was almost too 
ill to see any one. He then abruptly told her that, 
having found out who she was, he had given Madelon 
notice to quit in so many days, unless she sent Rosalie 
away. “This,” added he, “I tell thee myself, for I 
suspect Madelon has not had strength of mind enough 
to do it.” 

“She has had too much kindness to do it,” she 
faintly replied. 

“Indeed!” rejoined the landlord; “I suspect she 
means, old as she is, to seek some distant home with 
thee.” 

* Ha!” cried Rosalie, remembering her late uneasi- 
ness, “I believe you are right, and that she does mean 
to quit a house which she could keep only on such 
terms. Oh, it is very hard on us both!” 

“ Not on thee, girl; thou hast only what thou hast 
deserved. It is hard on the good Madelon, especially 
as she has saved some money; and how could her 
friends be easy to let her live alone with a young wo- 
man who” 

“Hold!” exclaimed Rosalie, trembling with indig- 
nant emotion, “I understand the vile insinuation, and 
I will depart!—and secretly, as this is the case. But 
at present I am too unwell to undertake a journey: 
and who knows but I may be in mercy permitted to 
die here, and then my unmerited persecutions will be 
ended.” 

“Girl! girl!” replied the landlord, “ thou hast been 
only too much favoured, in being permitted to live so 
So saying, he withdrew, leaving Rosalie 
more miserable than ever. When Madelon returned, 
she was alarmed at finding her worse than when 
she left her; and she was surprised at the more than 
usually affectionate manner in which Rosalie wel- 
comed her. 

“ My dear child!” said the good woman, “TI trust 
that nothing shall ever part thee and me. I could not 
now bear to separate from thee!” And Rosalie, burst- 





not believe thee guilty!—no, no, dear child, how | ing into tears, shut herself up in her own room. 


could I! 

her averse even to kill the bee that stung her! No, 

no—and I sent him off with his wicked tales!” 
“Then you will not cast me from you, my best 


She a murderess—said I, when I have seen | 
| Madelon to herself; “and I think so too sometimes. 





“Ah! I see she thinks she is going to die,” said 


Well, if she does I shall not long survive her; it will 
be like burying my own Rosalie again!” Little did 


friend!” said the poor girl, bursting into a flood of | she suspect that Rosalie was intending to quit her for 


soothing tears, and throwing herself into her arms. 

“ Never, never!” 
that Rosalie had known since her misfortunes. 
no reply came from her father; and, though she wrote 
to him every year, for five years successively, she 
never received an answer. 


| ever. 
And this was the happiest day | cret of her heart, that night, “and I will again go 
But forth a friendless wanderer!” comforting herself with 
the remembrance of what the preacher said in his 


“Thy will be done!” said Rosalie, in the se- 


sermon the preceding Sabbath-day, “ that God jndgeth 


“ Well then,” said she to | not as man judgeth;” and with the text which he 


her indignant companion, “I will write no more, and | took from Job: “ Though he slay me, yet will I trust 
try to be contented with knowing I have a parent in | in him!” 


you, Madelon.” Still, spite of her habitual trust in the 
goodness of Providence, this neglect of a beloved pa- 
rent had a pernicious effect on her health, and it con- 
tinued to decline. 

Her beauty, which had been chiefly derived from 
the brilliant colouring and plumpness of youth, was 
now considerably faded ; still, occasional fever some- 
times festored to her eyes their wonted lustre, by 
giving a crimson flush to her cheek, which even ex- 


‘he next morning, as she was working at her 
needle, and deeply ruminating on the trying duty 
which awaited her, while, as I noticed before, the 
heat of fever, now aided by emotion and anxiety, had 
restored to her much of her former beauty, by flushing 
her usually pale cheek with the most brilliant crim- 
son, she heard a manly voice, in the next garden, 
singing a song which reminded her of her native vil- 
lage, and of her mother—for it was one which she 
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used to sing ; nor could she help going to the window 
to look at the singer. She saw it was a carpenter, who 
was mending some pales; and she was listening to 
him with melancholy, but pleased attention, when the 
man looked up, and, seeing her, started, broke off his 
song immediately, and stood gazing on her with an 
earnest, perturbed, and, as she thought, sarcastic ex- 
pression; which was so disagreeable to her, that she 
left the window, and the man sung no more. The 
next day Rosalie saw him come to his work again; 
but she withdrew immediately, because he looked at 
her with the same annoying and unaccountable ex- 
pression as on the preceding day. The following af- 
ternoon, when, as she knew, a fair was held in the 
village, she saw the same man appear with his cheek 
flushed, and his gait unsteady, from evident intoxica- 
tion. He was dressed in his holiday clothes, had some 
tools in a bag hanging on his arm, and was gathering 
up some others which he had left on the grass; and 
thence Rosalie concluded he was not coming to work 
there any more. As he had not yet observed her, she 
continued to observe him; when suddenly he lifted 
up his head, and, as his eyes met hers, he exclaimed, 
in a feminine voice, as if mimicking some one, “Oh, 
the pretty arm!—Oh, the pretty arm!” and then ran 
out of the garden. At first Rosalie stood motionless 
and bewildered; but, the next moment, conviction of 
@ most important truth flashed upon her mind. She 
well remembered when, elated by vanity, she had 
uttered these memorable words. It was when she 
believed herself alone, and on the night of the murder! 
But they had been overbeard! He, therefore, who 
had just repeated must have overheard them—must 
have been concealed im the room in which she had 
spoken them, and must consequently have seen her, 
himself unseen. Then, no doubt, she had beheld, in 
the man who had just quitted the garden, the mur- 
derer of her benefactress! Never was there a more 
clear and logical deduction; and, in Rosalie’s mind, it 
amounted to positive conviction: but was it sufficient 
to convince others? There was the difficulty; but 
Rosalie saw it not. And, in a transport of devout 
thankfulness, she fell on her knees, exclaiming that 
the hand of the Lord had led her thither, that she 
might avenge her murdered friend, and clear herself. 
But how should she proceed? It was evident that the 
man was going away from that spot. What could she 
do?—and Madelon was not at home to advise her. 
No time was to be lost; therefore, throwing a veil over 
her head, she hastened to the house of the chief of the 
municipality, which was on the read to the town men- 
tioned before. Fearfully did she go, as she run a risk 
of meeting the rnffian by the way,and she thought he 
might suspect her errand. But she reached the house 
unseen by him, and requested an immediate audience. 
It was not till she had sent in her message, and was 
told the magistrate would see her in a few minutes, 
that she recollected in what a contemptible light, as 
the utterer of such weak self-admiration, she was 
going to appear; but she owned it was a humilia- 
tion which she had well deserved, and which she must 
not shrink from. When she was summoned into the 
presence of the magistrate, she was so overcome that 
she could not speak, but burst into tears. 

“What is the matter, my poor girl?” said he; “and 
who are you? Come, come, I have no time to throw 
away on fine feelings; your business, your business!” 

Rosalie crossed herself devoutly, struggled with her 
emotion, and then, though with great effort, asked 
him if he recollected to have heard of the murder of 
an old lady, in such a village, and at such a time. 

“To be sure I do,” said he ; “and a young girl who 
lived with her, was tried for the murder.” 

“Yes—and acquitted !” 

“True; but J thought very wrongfully, for I believe 
that Rosalie, somehow or other, was guilty.” 





Again the poor Rosalie crossed herself; then, raising 
her megk eyes to his, she said, in a firm yoite, “She 
was innocent, sir; I am Rosalie Mirbel.” 

“Thou!—then looks are indeed deceitful,” replied 
the magistrate, fixing his eyes intently and severely 
upon her. 

“ Not 80, if I look innocent,” she answered. 

“ But what can be thy business with me, young wo- 
man?” 

“TI am sure I have discovered the real murderer; 
and I come to require that you take him into custody 
on my charge.” 

“He! what! oh, he is thy accomplice, I suppose, 
and you have quarrelled; so thou art going to turn in- 
former—is that the case?” 

“Iam innocent, I tell you, sir, therefore can have 
no accomplice; and I never saw this man in my life 
till three days ago.” 

“Girl! girl! dost thou expect me to believe this? 
What is he?” 

“A carpenter.” 

“What is his name?” 

“1 do not know.” 

“ And where is he?” 

“In the neighbourhvod.” 

“But where could I find him?” 

“I do not know.” ' 

“Then how could | take him up!—and on what 
ground? On mere suspicion? On what dost thou rest 
thy charge? But thou art making game of me. Away 
with thee, girl!” 

“Not till you have heard me.” Then, rendered 
fluent by a feeling akin to despair, she told what even 
to herself began to seem an improbable tale. Though 
Rosalie expected to feel considerable mortificagon 
while relating her own weakness, the effect on the 
magistrate was such as to overwhelm her with shame: 
for, repeating over and over again, *Oh, the pretty 
arm !—Oh, the pretty arm!” he gave way to'the most 
immoderate laughter; but, when he recovered himself, 
he asked Rosalie, in the sternest voice and manner, 
how she could dare to expect that, on such trumpery 
evidence as this is, he should take up any man, and on 
such an awful charge as the one which she presumed 
to bring; and against a man, too, of whom she knew 
neither the name nor the abode. Rosalie, now, for 
the first time, seeing how slight to any one but herself 
the proof of the man’s guilt must be, sunk baék upon 
a seat in an agony of uncxpected disappointmept and 
despair. 

“And you do not believe me?—and you rot 
take him up!” she exclaimed, wringing her 

“Certainly not. Recollect thyself! What! is a 
man’s telling a young girl she has a ami, a 
proof that he has committed a murder?” 

“ But you know that is not all.” 

“No; but even supposing some one was Guncealed 
in the room, and heard thy self-praise—heard thee” — 
here he laughed again in so provoking & manner that 
Rosalie exclaimed, “Do not laugh—I cannot bear it! 
You will drive me out of my senses!” 

“ Well, well, I will not. But suppose that this man 
did knowingly repeat thy own words to thee, does. it 
follow that he must himself have heard thee utter 
them? Some other person might have heard thee, 
and repeated them to him, and he, recognising thee’~ 

“ But I never saw him in my life till now.” 

“Indeed !—recollect thyself! He must have known 
thee, personally at least; that thou eanst not deny.” 

“Certainly not; and he saw and heard me, also, 
that fatal night; and [ tell you again, he is the mur- 
derer!” 

“ But listen, young woman; art thou to 
assert that on that night, and thatnight,only, thou. wast 
ever betrayed into praising thy,6wa beauties?” ‘ 

“I am—it was the first and only time.” 
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“And thou expectest me to believe this?” 

“I do.” 

“Why, girl, it is most unnatural and most impro- 
bable!” 

“ But it is true: and even then I was only repeating 
the praises I had overheard.” 

“Well, then, art thou desirous of making thyself out 
to be a paragon of perfection?—and that will not help 
thy suit at all, I cen assure thee. Besides, in this 
case the poor man might only be expressing his own 
admiration of thy arm, as seen at the window.” 

“Impossible! In the first place, he did not see it, 
and, if he had, it has lost the little beauty it once pos- 
sessed. See!” she cried, baring her now meagre arm, 
“Is this an arm to be praised? It tells the tale of my 
misery, sir; and, if you refuse to grant me this only 
chance of clearing my reputation and avenging the 
death of my benefactress, that misery will probably 
destroy me !” 

“Young woman,” he replied, in a gentler tone, “I 
see thou art unwell and unhappy, and I would oblige 
thee if I could do so conscientiously; but recollect, the 
charge is one affecting life!” : 

“So was the charge against me; but, being inno- 
cent, [ was acquitted; and, if 1 cannot establish my 
charge against hii, so must he be.” ; 

“But then a stain willprest on the poor man’s cha- 
racter.” 

“So it does on the poor girl's, as I know from fatal 
experience,” replied Rosalie, in the voice of broken- 
heartedness. “Oh, sir! had you seen this man, and 
heard him, as J did, mimicking both the voice and 
manner of a girl, after having looked at me with an 
expression so strange, so peculiar, and so sarcastic, you 
could not have doubted the truth of what I say.” 

“I now do not doubt that thou art sure of his guilt, 
yet that is not ground sufficient for me to bring him to 
trial.” 

“ But cannot he be confronted with me?” 

«S$ here Rosalie started and uttered a 
faint shriek, for she heard the well-remembered song; 
and, trembling in every limb, she drew near to the 
magistrate as if for protection, exclaiming, “There he 
is! Qh, seize him—seize him!” 
“Where, where?” cricd he running to the window. 
Instantly Rosalie, doubling her vail over her face, 
pointed him out as he staggered along the road to the 
town. 

“ What! that man with the scarlet handkerchief 
tied round his hat?” 

He instantly called in one of his servants, and asked 
him if he should know that man again, pointing to him 
as he spoke. 

“ Know him again, sir’—I know him already!” re- 
plied the servant. “His name is Caumont, and he is 
the carpenter whom I employed to mend our window 
shutters.” 

“And what sort of man is he?” 

“A very queer one, I doubt. He never stays long 
in a place, | hear—and is much given to drinking; 
but he is a good workman, and is now on his way to 
do a job in the town to which I have recommended him.” 

“So, so,” said the magistrate, thoughtfully, (while 
Rosalie hung upon his words and looks;) “A queer 
man—does not stay long in a place—given to drink- 
ing! You may go now, Francois; but do not be out of 
the way.” 

The magistrate then examined and cross-examined 
Rosalie, for a considerable time, in the strictest man- 
ner; and he also dwelt much on the improbability 
that this man, if conscious of being the murderer, 
should have dared to repeat to Rosalie words which 
must, without difficulty, lead to his conviction. 

“ Without difficulty!” said Rosalie, turning on him 
@ meaning though modest glance; “have I found no 
difficulty in making these words convict him?” 








“Well put, young woman,” replied the magistrate, 
smiling ; “ perhaps the man confided in the caution and 
conscientious scruples of a magistrate; but, what is 
more likely to be the real state of the case, guilty or 
not guilty, the fellow was intoxicated, and cared not 
what he said or did; and at all events, I now feel au- 
thorized to apprehend him.” 

Immediately, therefore, he sent his.officers to seize 
Caumont, and his servant to identify him; while Rosa- 
lie, agitated but thankful, remained at the house of 
the magistrate. 

The officer reached the guinguette, or public house, 
at which Caumont had been drinking, just as he was 
waking from a deep sleep, the consequence of intem- 
perance; and was, happily for Rosalie, experiencing 
the depression consequent on exhaustion. The mo- 
ment that he saw them enter, he changed colour; and, 
subdued in spirit, and thrown entirely off his guard, he 
exclaimed, in a faltering voice, “I know what you 
come for, and I have done for myself! But I am 
weary of life;’ then, without any resistance, he ac- 
companied the officers, who, very properly, took down 
his words. When he was confronted with Rosalie, 
she looked like the guilty, and he like the innocent 
person, so terribly was she affected at seeing one who 
was, she believed, the murderer of her friend. 

Her testimony, but more especially, his own words, 
were deemed sufficient for his commitment$.and the 
unhappy man, who now preserved a sullen silence, 
was carried to prison, to take his trial the ensuing 
week. The heir of the old lady was then written to, 
and the usual preparations were made. Caumont was, 
meanwhile, visited in prison by the priest; and Rosa- 
lie passed the intervening time in a state of agitating 
suspense. At length the day of trial arrived, and the 
accuser and the accused appeared before their judges. 
With what different feelings did Rosalie enter a court 
of justice now, to those which she experienced on a 
former occasion! Then she was alone, now she was 
accompanied by the generous, confiding Madelon; 
now she was the accuser, not the accused, and her 
mild eye was raised up to heaven, swelling with tears 
of thankfulness. 

The proceedings had not been long begun, when 
Caumont begged to be heard. He began by assuring 
the court that he came thither resolved to speak the 
whole truth; and he confessed, without farther inter- 
rogatory, that he, and he alone planned, and he alone 
committed the murder in question. At these words, a 
murmur of satisfaction went round the court; and 
every eye was turned on Rosalie, who, unable to sup- 
port herself, threw herself on the neck of the exulting 
Madelon. 

He then gave the following detail :—He said that, 
as he passed through the village, he had heard ata 
public house, that the vld lady was miserly and rich; 
that, having lost his last penny at a gaming table, he 
resolved to rob the house when he heard how ill it 
was’guarded, but had no intention to commit murder 
unless it was necessary; that he siole in, in the dark 
hour, when the old lady was gone to bed, and had hid- 
den himself in the light closet in the sitting room, be- 
fore Rosalie returned; that from the window of that 
closet he had seen and heard Rosalie; that he was 
surprised and vexed to find she slept in the room of 
the old lady, as it would, he feared, oblige him to 
commit two murders, and kill Rosalie first; but that, 
when he drew near her bed, she looked so pretty and 
so innocent, and he had heard she was so good, that 
his heart failed him; besides, she was in such a sound 
sleep, there seemed no necessity for murdering her, nor 
would he have killed the old lady if she had not 
stirred, as if waking. just as he approached her; that 
he took Rosalie’s apron to throw over her face in or- 
der to stifle her breath, and then strangled her with 
her own handkerchief. He then took her pocket- 
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book, searched the plate closet, carried away some 
pieces of plate, and buried them a few miles off, and 
had only dared to sell them one piece at a time ; that 
he had never ventured to offer the draft at the 
banker’s—that he had, therefore, gained very little to 
repay him for the destruction of his peace, and for 
risking his precious soul—and that, unable to stay long 
in a place, he had wandered about ever since, getting 
work where he could; but that Providence had his 
eye upon him, and had brought him and the young 
girl, who had, he knew, been tried for his crime, thus 
strangely and unexpectedly together at this far distant 
place, and where he seemed to run no tisk of detec- 
tion; that then the evil one, intending to destroy him, 
had prompted him to utter those words, which had 
been the means of his arrest, and would be of his 
punishment. “But,” said he, addressing Rosalie, “ it 





is rather hard that you should be the means of my 
losing my life, as I spared your's. I might have mur- 
dered you, but I had not the heart to do it, and you | 
have brought me to the scaflold!” 

This was an appeal which went to the heart of | 
Rosalie. In vain did the judges assure her she had | 
only done her duty; she shuddered at the idea of hav- 
ing shortened the life of a fellow creature, and onc 
80 unfit to appear before that awful tribunal from | 
‘whose sentence there is no appeal; and “ Have mercy 
on him—don't condemn him to death!” burst from 
her quivering lips. No wonder, therefore, that before 
sentence was pronounced, Rosalie was carried from | 
the court in a state of insensibility. Caumont bore his 
fate with firmness, met death with every sign of peni- 
tence and remorse, and was engaged in prayer with 
the priest till the awful axe of the guilloiine descended. 

It was a great comfort to Rosalie to learn from the 
priest that Caumont desired the young girl might be 
told that he forgave her. Rosalie spent the greater 
part of the day of his execution at the foot of the cross, 
and she caused masses to be said for his soul. 

The next day, all ranks and conditions of persons in 
the village thronged the door of Madelon, to congratu- 
late Rosalie. On principle, and from delicacy of feel- 
ing, she had avoided making many acquaintances; 
but her gentleness and her active benevolence had in- 
terested many hearts in her favour; while her appa- 
rent melancholy and declining health inspired affec- 
tionate pity, even when the cause was unknown. But 


| father and thy home. 


mother, was no more. 





now that she turned out to be the victim of unjust ac- 
cusation, and of another's guilt, she became a sort of | 
idol for the enthusiastic of both sexes; and the land- | 
lord of Madelon, ashamed of his unjust severity, was | 
desirous to give a village fete on the occasion, as some | 
reparation for his past conduct. 

But Rosalie would neither show herself abroad, nor 
would she partake in or countenance any rejoicings. 
She saw nothing to rejoice in, in the death of a sinful | 
fellow creature, however just might be his punish- | 
ment; and her feeling of deep thankfulness for being | 
restored to an unblemished reputation was a little | 
damped by the consciousness that it had been pur. | 
chased at an awful price. It appeared to her, there- 
fore, little short of profanation, to commemorate it | 
otherwise than by prayer and thanksgiving, breathed | 
at the foot of the altar. Besides, her satisfaction could | 
not be complete till her father knew what had passed ; | 
and, as she had not heard of him for more than a year, | 
and that only from a person who saw him as he passed 
his house, there was an uncertainty respecting him | 
which proved a counterbalance to her joy. “But I 
will write to him,” said she to Madelon, “and show 
him that he can doubt my innocence no longer. Yet, 
oh! there’s the pang that has been wearing away 
my life—ithat of knowing that my father could ever 
have believed me guilty!” 

“ Shame on him for it,” cried Madelon, “he does not 
deserve thee, darling !” 





——; 


“Hush!” cried Rosalie, “remember, he is my father, 
and | will write this moment.” 

Just as she was beginning, some one knocked at the 
cottage door, and Madelon came up with a letter in 
her hand for Rosalie. It was from her father —and 
the first words that met her eyes were, “ My dearest, 
much injured, and innocent child!” 

“ Oh!” said Rosalie, faintly, “as he calls me inno- 
cent, no doubt he has heard of the trial, and—but no!” 
she added, her eyes sparkling with joy, “no—this let- 
ter is dated days before even the arrest 6f Caumont 
could have been known to him!” 

“To be sure,” said Madelon, “the bearer said he 
was to have delivered it ten days ago, but had been 
ill!” 

“Oh, merciful Providence!—oh, blessed Virgin!” 
cricd Rosalie ; “how has my trust in divine’ goodness 
been rewarded! Now is the rankling wound in my 
heart healed, and for ever! My father was convinced 
of my innocence before the confession of Caumont! 
Madelon, that I shall now soon recover I doubt not. 
But what is this?” she cried, reading on; “ My wife 
is dead, and on her death bed she confessed that she 
had first intercepted and destroyed my answers to thy 
letters, and then had suppressed thy letters themselves, 
so I was led to believe that thou hadst forgotten thy 
I knew thou wast alive, as one 
of our villagers had seen thee several times during 
the last five years; but judge how pleased though 
shocked I was, when she gave me one of the inter- 
cepted letters, and I read there the fond and filial heart 
of my calumniated child! Long had I repented of 
having seemed to think thee guilty, for, indeed, it was 
always seeming. Come, come directly to my arms 
and home! Thy brothers and sisters are prepared to 
love thee; and, if our neighbours still look cold on 
thee, no matter, we shall be sufficient to each other. 
If thou dost not come directly, I shall set off in search 
of thee.” 

Rosalie could not read this welcome letter through, 
without being blinded by tears of thankfulness, for this 
proof of a father’s love; nor could her joy be damped 
by the knowledge that her constant enemy, her step- 
She rejoiced to hear that she 
died penitent, and heartily, indeed, did she forgive 
her. 

“Well, then,” said Rosalie, “now I shall return to 
my native village, and so happy! And who knows 
but that my dear father will be here to-day, or to- 
morrow, as he said he should come for me if I did not 
set off directly? Then what a happy journey I shall 
have, and now such a happy home!—and how asham- 
ed all those will be who judged me so cruelly!— 
Auguste St. Beuve, and every one! Madelon, dear 
Madelon! is not this a blessed day?” 

Madelon replied not—she only sat leaning her head 
on her hands. At last she faltered out, “It may be a 
blessed day to thee, yet it ought not to be so, Rosalie, 
as it has broken my heart! Thy home may be a hap- 
py one, but what will mine be? Unkind girl !—to be 
so very glad at leaving one who lewed and cherished 
thee, and believed thee innocent even when thy own 
father” 

“ Madelon, my own dear friend, my mother!” ex- 
claimed Rosalie, throwing herself on her neck: “In 
deed, I have no idea of home unconnected with thee; 


| my home will not be complete unless it is thine also— 


and thou must go with me!” 

“ What! and leave my dead Rosalie?” 

“To be sure; I know thou wast willing to leave her 
to go with me a very few days ago, Madelon.” 

“Yes, darling; but then thou wast friendless and 
unhappy; but now” —— ; 

“1 shall be unhappy still, if she who would so kind- 
ly have shared my adversity, does not share in my 
prosperity. Yes, yes, thou must go with me, and we 
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will come, from time to time, to visit thy Rosalie’s 
ve.” 
“ But if thy father will not let me live with you.” 
“Then we will live in a cottage near him.” 
“Enough!” cried Madelon, “I believe thee, and 
wonder I could for a moment distrust thee, darling!” 
Rosalie was right. Her father, alarmed at her si- 
lence, did come that evening, and their meeting was 
indeed a happy one. Though satisfied of her innucence 
himself, even before the trial, he was glad that every 
one else should be equally convinced; and he took 


care that the papers which contained the proceedings | 


should be widely circulated. 

The generous heir of the old lady was not wanting 
in proper feeling on this occasion, and he insisted on 
giving Rosalie a considerable present in money, not for 
having been the means of bringing the culprit to jus- 
tice—as in that she only did her duty—but as some 
amends for all the unmerited suffering which she had 
undergone. The day of Rosalie’s return to her home, 


accompanied by her father and her maternal friend, 
whom the former had warmly invited to live with 
them, was indeed a day of rejoicing. 
Their friends and neighbours—nay, the whole vil- 
lage, came out to meet them. Amongst the rest, Ro- 
* 





salie observed Auguste St. Beuve; but she eagerly 
turned away from him to greet that young man who, 
believing her innocent, as he candidly weighed her 
previous character against every suspicious circum- 
stance, had, though a stranger, visited her in prison. 
This young man had suddenly followed to America, 
unknown to his friends, a young woman whom he had 
leng loved. He had married and buried her there; 
and, on his return to his native village, he had entirely 
exculpated himself from the calumnious charge against 
him, and had thereby rendered some service to Ro- 
salie. 

But the pleasure of welcoming home again the pa- 
tient sufferer under unmerited obloquy, was consider- 
ably damped by the alarming change in her appear- 
ance. She had now, however, the best of all restoratives 
in a quiet mind; and, at length, her sense of happi- 
ness, and of having “fought a good fight,” restored her 
to health. 

While the pious and grateful girl, never forgetting 
the mercy which had been vouchsafed to her in the 
day of her distress, was daily repeating those words of 
the patriarch, that had so often shed peace upon her 
soul :—“ THOUGH HE SLAY ME, YET WILL I TRUST IN 
nim!” 





THE SILENT MULTITUDE. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 
“ No conversation, 
No joyful tread of friends, no voice of lovers, 
No careful father's counsel ; nothing's beard, 
Nor nothing is, but all oblivion, 
Dust and ao endless darkness." —Fletcher. 
A micnty and a mingled throng, 
Were gather'd in one spot, 
The dwellers of a thousand homes, 
Yet ’midst them voice was not. 


The soldier and his chief were there, 
The mother and her child; 

The friends, the sisters of one hearth— 
None spoke, none mov'd, none smil'd. 


Those lovers met, between whose lives 
Years had swept darkly by; 

After that heart-sick Hope deferr’d, 
They met—but silently! 


You might have heard the gliding brook, 
The breeze’s faintest sound, 

The shiver of an insect’s wing, 
On that thick-peopled ground. 

Your voice to whispers would have died 
For that deep Quiet’s sake; 

Your steps the softest moss have sought, 
Such stillness not to break! 


What held the countless multitude 
Bound jn that spel! of peace? 

How could the ever sounding life 
Among so many cease? 

Was it some pageant of the heavens, 
Some glory high above, 

That link’d and hush’d those human souls 
In reverential love? 


Or did some burdening Passion’s weight 
Hang on this in-drawn breath? 

Awe—the pale awe that freezes words? 
Fear—the strong fear of death? 


A mightier thing—Death, Death himself, 
Lay on each lonely heart; 

Kindred were there, yet hermits all— 
Thousands—but each apart! 





THE LAST OF HIS RACE. 
BY ALICIA LEFANU. 


Love rear'd his shrine in Chantilly*—its walls 
Resounded with the mirth of other days, 
When monarchs feasted in its marble halls, 
And jewell’d pomp, and pride, and beauty’s blaze, 
And deeds heroic, lent their lustrous ray 
To gild thy setting sun—renown’d Conde! 


Grief raised her voice in Chantilly—and long 
An exile, wander’d forth her latest lord ; 
But, say, did joy lift her forgotten song 
What time she hail’d the royal sire restored? 
No!—quench’d his Light of Home—ah! home no 
more— 
A casket rifled of its brightest store. 


Oh, who shall paint the maddening thoughtst that 
rise, 
Wasting with wo the Father's aged breast— 
Low in the dust his blooming hero lies. 
And he—when wearied nature sinks to rest, 
Last of his line, shall yield his tardy breath, 
While alien hands divide the spoils of death. 


One wish remain’d—it grew from day to day 
A yearning and a passion—'till his heart 
Loathed this frail tenement of earthly clay, 
That held him from his dearer self apart, 
And long’d to pierce the visionary gloom, 
And clasp his martyr’d child in realms beyond the 
tomb. 


Ill fated Chief! around thy lonely bier, 
Darkness, and clouds, and mutter’d horrors close; 
Yet, let not pity check the generous tear, 
If vast thine errors, vaster still thy woes— 
And he who bids the raging billows cease, 
Can to thy contrite spirit whisper Peace! 


* L'Isle d’Amour is one of the prettiest parts of the 
garden. 

+ «Comment peut-on vivre?” was, a few days be- 
fore his death, the exclamation of the aged prince. 
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STORY OF AN HEIRESS; 


FOUNDED ON A RECENT CIRCUMSTANCE. 


I woutp I were absolute Queen of Britain for the 
space of one calendar month, (no treason to their 
gracious Majesties, whose loyal subject I am.) The 
sole and single act of my, or, to speak legally, our 
queenship, should be to abolish, disperse, and utteriy 
annihilate all fashionable boarding-schools—to send the 
French governesses home to their millinery—the Eng- 
lish ones to asylums to be supported by the voluntary 
contributions of all British subjects, who desire wives 
with heads and hearts—the pupils home to their re- 
spective mammas. But what mammas? Fashionable 
fine-lady mammas. Heigho! our right royal scheme 
is impracticable. Even an absolute queen is like the 
“cat i’ the adage,” and must be fain to let “ I cannot, 
wait upon I would.” 

But wherefore and whence my antipathy to these 
soi-disant mental miseries of Britain’s wives and mo- 
thers? Because I was trained in their ways, and go- 
verned by their laws, until my eighteenth year; and 
because they sent me forth frivolous and thoughtless, 
unskilled to find the path to happiness, although I had 
from nature, beauty, some talent, and quick strong 
feelings—from fortune, rank, riches and fashion— 
doubtful gifis, which embitter woe as often as they 
heighten bliss. 

The events which rendered me an heiress were 
fraught with shame and sorrow. When I was but a 
helpless, wailing baby, my mother fled her home and 
child, and was divorced. My only brother, then a 


wild but high-spirited youth, shocked at his mother’s 
disgrace, and disgusted with the unhappiness of home, 
absconded, and put to sea in a merchant vessel trading 


to the Mediterranean. The vessel perished, and the 
crew was never more heard of. My father, whose 
sole heiress I now was, loved me little, and placed me, 
when only five years old, at a boarding school of the 
highest fashion. Soon after, dying, he directed that I 
should remain at school until the completion of my 
eighteenth year, at which early age I was to be eman- 
cipated from the control of guardians and teachers, and 
to enter on the unrestrained possession of my princely 
inheritance. Here was a perilous destiny! It might 
have been a high and happy one, had J received that 
mental, moral, and religious culture, due to every ra- 
tional being, but in especial to those, whose wealth 
and station confer on them extensive social influence. 
And in what pursuits were spent those precious years 
that should have moulded my character to stability 
and dignity? Exclusively in learning to sing, to dance, 
to play, to talk, and to dress fashionably—I who was 
intrusted with the distribution of so large a portion of 
the nation’s wealth, scarcely knew the names or na- 
tures of patriotism, of beneficence, of social duty, or 
moral responsibility—I, who had nothing to do with 
life but to enjoy it, was unconsciously an exile from 
the land of thought, a stranger to the hallowing influ- 
ence of study: my pleasures were “all of this noisy 
world,” all drawn from external things. I had no inly 
springing source of joy—no treasures stored to solace 
the hidden life. Oh! happy are the children whose 
infancy reposes on a mother's bosom, whose childhood 
laughs around her knees, and gazes upward into her 
eyes! Home is the garden where the young affections 
are reared and fostered, till they rise gradually and 
grandly into the stateliest passions of the human soul ; 
but I was even an alien from the domestic hearth: 
the flow of gentle feeling in me lay motionless and 
chill, “ still as a frozen torrent,” yet destined to leap to 
rushing and impetuous life under the first dissulving 





rays of passion. But these are the reflections of an 
altered character and a maturer age; not such were 
the feelings with which the young and high-born 
Augusta Howard entered on the career of fashionable 
life. 

I was now eighteen, and I resolved to aVail myself 
abundantly of my legal liberty. I took a splendid re- 
sidence in town, purchased the companionship of a 
tonnish widow, and delighted!y resigned myself to the 
intoxication of the triumphs that awaited my entrance 
on the gay world. I trod the spacious apartments of 
my mansion with a transported and exultant sense of 
freedom and independence. I danced along, the 
mistress of its brilliant revels: song, and light, and 
odour, floated around my steps, and my free heart 
bounded gaily to the beat of mirthful music. Life 
seemed a feast—a gorgeous banquet—I, an exempted 
creature, whom no sorrow nor vicissitude could reach. 
The young and brave, the affluent and noble, strove 
for my favour as for honour and happiness ; every eye 
offered homage, every lip was eager to utter praise. 
Ah! it is something to walk the earth arrayed in 
beauty, clad in raiment of nature’s own glorious form 
and dye. And what though it be not fadeless? What 
though the disrobing hand of death must cast it off to 
« darkness and the worm 2” is it not something to have 
been a portion of the “ spirit of delight,” a dispenser 
of so many of the “ stray joys” that lie scattered about 
the highways of the world? Sarely loveliness is 
something more than a mere toy, when but to look on 
it ennobles the gazer, and raises him nearer to truth 
and heaven. For me,although in the first giddy years 
of youth, I knew not how to prize aright my gift of 
nature ; I yet felt that the joy of being beautiful springs 
from a warmer and purer source than vanity, Still I 
prized too highly the potency of personal attractions, 
when I believed them absolute over the affections. I 
lived to learn that there are hearts which it cannot 
purchase. 

Meantime, the gloss of novelty grew dim; my keen 
zest for pleasure began to pall, and the monotony of 
dissipation grew distasteful to me. The flowery open- 
ing of the world’s path had been bright and gay; but 
it was now no longer new, and I began to inquire 
whither it would lead. I was hourly assailed by the 
importunities of my noble suitors: but I was in no 
haste to abridge the triumphal reign of vanity. I was 
a stranger to the only sentiment that could render mar- 
riage attractive to one situated as I was, and I conse- 
quently regarded it as an event that would diminish 
my power and independence. I had, too, considerable 
acuteness ; and I believed that many of my most ardent 
admirers would have been less impassioned, had my 
dowry been less munificent. In this class I was se- 
cretly disposed to rank Lord E , the handsomest 
and most assiduous of the competitors fur my heart, 
hand, and estates. I was quite indifferent to him; 
and his pleadings gratified no better feeling than va- 
nity. But my coldness seemed only to heighten his 
ardour, and he had the art of making the world believe 
that he ranked high in my regard. By his pertinacity, 
and the tyranny of etiquette, I found myself his almost 
constant partner in the dance, and he neglected no 
opportunity of exhibiting the deportment of a favoured 
lover. Reports were constantly circulated of our en- 
gagement and approaching union, yet I did not dismiss 
him from my train; I contented myself with denying 
any positive encouragement to his pretensions, because, 
though I did not love him, his society pleased me as 
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well as that of any one else ; and I sometimes thought 
that, should I marry, he deserved reward as much as 
another. True, there were some young and generous 
hearts among my suitors—some who might perhaps 
have loved me disinterestediy, who were captivated 
by the charms of my gaiety, youth, and fresh enjoyment 
of life ; but love cannot always excite love even in an 
unoccupied heart, and mine was alike indifferent to all 
—o that [ was in danger of forming the most import- 
ant decision of my life from motives that ought not to 
influence the choice of a companion for an hour. But 
fate, or rather providence, had reserved a_ painful 
chastening for my perverted nature. Freed as I was 
from the ties of kindred or affection, I had no friends 
through whom death might afflict me, and pecuniary 
distress could not touch one so high in fortune’s favour. 
There was but one entrance through which moral 
suffering could pass into my soul, and that entrance it 
soon found. Nothing seemed so unlikely as that I 
should ever nourish an unhappy affection, or know the 
misery of “ loving, unloved again ;” yet even such was 
the severe discipline destined to exalt and purify my 
character. 


I was in the habit of attending the parish church of 
the fashionable neighbourhood in which I resided. I 


went partly from an idea that it was decorous to do 
#0, but chiefly from custom, and the same craving after 
crowded assemblies, which would have sent me to an 
auction or a rout. Neither to service or sermon did I 
ever lend the smallest attention. It was not that I 
was an unbeliever. No, I neither believed nor doubt- 
ed, for I never reflected on the matter at all. This 
infidelity of levity is a thousandfold more demoralizing 
than the infidelity of misdirected study. Wherever 


thought is, there is also some goodness, some hope of 


access for trath: but fully, the cold, the impassive, is 
well nigh irreclaimable. Our courtly preachers were 
cautious not to disturh the slumbering consciences of 
their hearers, and the spirit of decorum, rather than 
that of piviy, scemed iv uciusie tiem in the discharge 
of their functions. But a new preacher was sent to 
us. He was, indeed, a fervent and true apostle. When 
he first entered the pulpit, directly opposite to which 
my pew was situated, I scarcely looked at him, but my 
ear was svon caught by the solemn harmony of his 
voice and diction, and I turned towards him my undi- 
vided attention. Ah, Genius! then first 1 knew thee 
—knew thee in thy brightest form, labouring in thy 
holiest ministry, robed in beauty, and serving truth! 
It seemed as though my soul had started from a deep, 
dead slumber, and was listening entranced to the lan- 
guage of its native heaven. I experienced what the 
eastern monarch vainly sought—a new pleasure: for 
the first time, I trembled and glowed under the magic 
sway of a great mind—for the first time, heard lofty 
thought flowing in music from the lips of him who had 
embodied and conceived it. Never shall I forget that 
high and holy strain. 
youthful being stand before the mighty of the land, 


to it lies through the generous and tender feelings. 
Charity and entire affection for the whole human 
family, were the very essence of his moral being, and 
the saintly fervour of his philanthropy shed a corre- 
sponding, though far fainter glow into the bosoms of 
his hearers. It is not too much to say, that none ever 
listened to him without becoming, for the time at least, 
a nobler and more rational creature. And to exert 
weekly so sacred and benign a power as this, was it 
not to be a good and faithful server of humanity? 
For me, virtue and intellect were at once unveiled 
| before me, and they did not pass unhomaged. I im- 
| bibed delightedly the grand and exalting sentiments 
of Christian morality: I had not, indeed, become at 
once religious, but thanks to the “ natural blessedness” 
and innocence of morning life, I wished to become so, 
and this is much, for it is “ the desire of wisdom that 
| bringeth to the everlasting kingdom.” 

I left church, my imagination full of the young 
divine. I longed much to meet him in society, and 
find whether his manners and conversation would 
dissolve the spell which his genius had cast upon me. 
| My wish was soon gratified, for his society was much 

courted ; and never, among the pretenders to exclusive 
grace and fashion, did I meet a person of such capti- 
vating demeanour and endearing modesty, of mental 
curiosity so charmingly veiled, as Stephen Trevor. 
| Long after our first acquaintance, I expressed my hearty 
admiration of him with the fraukness natural to my 
disposition. I could perceive that my doing so arrayed 
against him the envious jealousy of my admirers, and 
in especial of Lord E——. They needed not to fear, 
so long as I could speak of him so unreservedly. The 
dignity of Trevor's character inspired me with such 
profound awe, that I could never summon courage to 
offer him a single compliment; but my bearing towards 
him was more courteous and respectful than it had 
ever been to any other man of his years. He, how- 
ver, had litde in common with the circle of which I 
formed a part; he was sometimes among, but never of 
us; his selected friends and companions were of a 








| different stamp, and my acquaintance with him was 


| sage’s debated question of “ What is virtue?” 


| 
| 


consequently limited to brief and occasional inter- 
changes of conventional courtesy. He knew little of 
me, but I had perused and re-perused his lovely cha- 
racter, and learned from the perusal how to solve the 
The 
Sabbath was now my day of rest, and peace, and joy. 


| | looked forward to it with the rapture of a child who 


anticipates a holiday. But it was not the Creator 
whom | thus joyed to worship; it was before his glo- 
rious creature that I bent in almost prostrate idolatry. 
Yes, the flattered, adored, and haughty heiress—she 
who had trifled with human hearts as with the baubles 
of an hour, was now pouring out her first affections an 
unregarded tribute—was won by him who alone had 


| never wooed her favour—to whom her boasted beauty 


It was a noble thing to see that | 


their monitor and moral guide—they, old in years and | 


high in station, the rulers and lawgivers of a great 
nation—he, devoid of worldly honours and unendowed, 
save by the energy of his virtuous soul and God-given 
genius. What moral power was his—what a blessed 
sphere of usefulness! It was his to wile the wanderer 
back to virtue by the charms of his eloquent devout- 
ness—io startle the thoughtless by the terrors and the 
glories of the life to come—to disturb with the awful 
forethought of death the souls of men who were at 
peace in their possessions, and lift to immortality the 
low desires of those who had their thoughts and trea- 
sures here. 
ness of his mission, he did not spare to smite at sin, 
lest it should be found sitting in the high places; but 
his divinely gentle nature taught him that we “ have 


and her boundless wealih were valueless as dust and 
ashes, and in whose regard the lowliest and homeliest 
Christian maiden was of more esteem than she. Yes, 
imagination, passion, sensibility, long dormant, now 
awoke—to what a world of suffering! But if suffer- 
ing, it was also life—life, whose sharpest pangs were 
worthy and ennobling. Why should I blush to own, 
and shrink from describing, the heavenliest feeling of 
my nature? Why not glory that my spirit turned 
coldly away from the frivolous and base, and bowed 
in reverent homage at the shrine of worth, and wisdom, 
and holiness, and genius? Yes, it was through my 


| admiration of these great qualities, that love won its 


Nerved by a sublime sense of the sacred- | 


impeded way into the far recesses of my soul. Blessed 
be nature, that gave me strong sympathies, able to 
struggle up through the trammels of a false and feeble 
education! Blessed be love—aye, even its very thorns 
—for by it I was first led into the sweet and quiet 


all of us one human heart,” and that the unerring way | world of literature, and felt the infinitely growing joys 
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of knowledge, and learned to gaze delightedly upon 
the changing and immortal face of nature. 

At first I had not thought Trevor beautiful. This 
I remember distinctly, or I could not now believe it; 
for, so soon as I had marked the mystic intelligence 
between the outward aspect and the inward heart, his 
face became to me even as the face of an angel. His 
soft dark hair flowed meekly away on either side a 
forehead where mental power and moral grandeur sat 
fitly enthroned ; his eyes shone serenely lustrous with 
the soul's own holy light ; and O the warm benevolence 
of his bright smile! While he preached, the light 
from a richly stained oriel window streamed upon his 
figure, at times shrouding him in such a haze of crim- 
son or golden splendour, that he seemed a heaven-sent 
seraph circled by a visible glory. There was no sor 
rowful or pining thought blended with the glad begin- 
nings of my love. Earth and sky seemed brighter 
than before, human faces wore happier smiles, and all 
living things were girdled by my widening tenderness. 
I sought out dear poesy, and learnt her sweet low 
hymns, and chaunted them sofily to my own glad 
heart. I held high commune with the mighty of old, 
the men of renown, for what but genius can be the 
interpreter of passion? The world-weariness had 
passed away ; I descried from afar the transient abode 


of happiness, and I resigned myself to the current of 


events, which I hoped would drift me towards it. I 
knew not of the gulf that yawned between. There 


was not, perhaps, one of my acquaintance who would | 


not have regarded as a debasement my alliance with 
a poor curate, such as Trevor, and I was as yet so far 
tainted with their false notions, as to interpret his 
slowness in seeking my intimacy into the timidity of a 
humble adorer. Often, as I caught his eye fixed steadily 
upon me, I translated its pitying or reproving silent- 
ness into the language of admiration, to which I was 
so much better accustomed. I had not yet attained 
to true love's perfect humbleness. I knew not that 
Trevor's unworldliness would reckon a virtue of more 
account than an estate in & wife’s duwry; or that he 
would never think of finding his life’s friend in such 
a giddy fluttering child of folly as I appeared to be— 
as, but for my love of him, I would have been. But 
I was soon to know the passion’s “ pain and power,” 
the wasting restlessness of doubt and fear. I soon 
grew peevish and “ impatient-hearted ;’ as I marked 
the many occasions of seeking my society, which he 
let pass unheeded. I grew weary, weary of crowded 
assemblies, where I in vain watched for his face, and 
listened for his voice. And when he did come, and 
when he greeted me with his placid and gracious 
smile, I felt the sick chill of hopelessness steal over 
me, as I contrasted his mild indifference with the pas- 
sionate worship of my own “ shut and silent heart.” 
Sometimes I fancied that he was rapt too high in 
heavenly contemplation to dream of earthly love. His 
enthusiasm too, glowing as it was, was yet so holy, so 
calm! But is not enthusiasm ever calm, and always 
holy? And does not true insight into the life of things 
convince us that the loftiest and purest intellecis are 
ever twin-born with the warmest hearts, that tender- 
ness and genius are seldom or never divorced ? When 
I witnessed Trevor's fervent piety, and heard his 
touching eloquence, I felt that they both sprang from 
the pure depths of an affectionate heart; I knew that 
he would love loftily, holily, and for ever; but I feared, 
alas, alas! that I could never be the blessed object of 
his love. I had found the only human being who 
could call forth the latent energies and affections of 
my soul, but his eye was averted, I had no space in 
his thought. I knew the firm and steady character, 
on which my weak and turbulent nature could have 
cast itself so fondly for support, but it had no sympathy 
with mine. I saw the haven in which my heart would 
fain have “set up its everlasting rest,” but it rejected 


me. Sometimes the thought would arise that, could 
he know of my devotiom! attachment, he would not 
fail to yield a rich returm. But could the raising of an 
eye-lash have gained his love, at the risk of revealing 
my own, the revealment would not have been made. 
I would have rejected his regard if it sprang from 
such a source. This is not pride, nor prejudice, nor 
education ; it is the very soul and centre of a woman’s 
being. I was conscious that my face was but too apt 
to betray my thoughts, and I was terrified lest any 
one should detect my preference for Trevor. Lord 
E alone suspected it. His jealous eyes were for 
ever rivetted upon my countenance, and he alone read 
aright my wandering, vacant eye, and changing cheek, 
His shrewdness had long been aware of the impas- 
sioned temperament that lurked beneath my sportive 
manners, and he believed me very capable of lavishing 
my fortune and affections upon one of Nature's noble- 
men—a prodigality which he was determined, if pos- 
sible to prevent. He did not dare openly to slander 
the high character of Trevor, but he had recourse to 
the sneers and “ petty brands which calumny do use,” 
| in hopes of depreciating him in my estimation. When 
| he saw with what ineffable scorn I smiled upon such 
| attempts, he artfully insinuated that my partiality was 
known, and believed to be gently discouraged by 
Trevor himself, but at the same time professed his 
own disbelief of any thing so preposterous, and, in 
every way, so derogatory to me. ‘This was entirely 
false, and I thought it so, but the bare imagination of 
such an indignity caused me to treat Trevor with a 
haughty coldness well calculated to convict me. of 
impertinent caprice. ‘These, however, were only the 
feelings that predominated when I was im society; 
they partook of its pettiness and lence ; Sut in 
| solitude, and in the house of prayer, I felt my unde- 
servings, and knew how immeasurably high Trevor 
ranked above me. One Sunday Trevor was absent 
from church, and his place was filled by a dull and 
drowsy preacher. My imagination framed a thousand 
reasons for so unusual an absence. He might be re- 
| moved to another charge, gone without a word of parting 
or preparation, or he might be ill and dying. My worst 
conjecture had scarcely erred. Pestilence had caught 
him in his merciful visits to the dwellings of disease 
and want, and he lay in imminent danger of death! O 
what would I not then have given for a right to tend 
him! Never, in his proud and happy days, did I so 
passionately wish to be his sister, his betrothed, his 
wife, or any thing that could be virtuously his. Had 
I been empress of the world, I would have bartered 
my crown and sceptre, for the tearful and unquiet 
happiness of watching by his sick couch. I envied 
even the hireling nurses who should smooth his pillow, 
and read his asking eye, and guard his feverish slum- 
ber. Poets have celebrated woman’s heroism in brav- 
ing plague or pestilence for those she loves, but it 
asks none; to do so is but to use a dear and enviable 
privilege ; heroism and fortitude are for her whe loves, 
yet dares not approach to share or lessen the danger 
of the loved. Accustomed as I was to conceal my 
| feelings, it was yet a hard task to mask my anguish 
from eyes quickened by jealousy and suspicion. I 
dared not absent myself from the haunts of dissipation, 
lest it should be said, that I cared more for the danger 
of a good man than the heartless idlers whose ridicule 
I dreaded. I rose from a pillow deluged with salt 
tears, and bound my aching temples with red-tose 
wreaths. I danced, when I would fain have knelt to 
heaven in frantic supplication for that precious life. 
I laughed with my lips, when the natural language of 
my heart would have been moans, sorrowful and 
many. Every day I, like any other slight acquaint- 
ance, seni a servant to make complimentary inquiries 
concerning Trevor’s health. One day, in answer to 
my message, my servant brought me intelligence that 
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the crisis of the fever had arrived, and that his fate | 
would that night be decided® It was added too, that 
the physicians feared the worst. That evening I found 
it impossible to continue thé struggle between the 
careless seeming and the breaking heart. I shut my- 
self into my own apartment, and gave free course to 
sorrow. I fled to prayer, and, with incoherent and 
passionate beseechings, implored that the just man 
might live, even though I were never more to see him. 
I read over the church service; as I read, recalling 
every intonation of that venerated voice, now spent in 
the ravings of delirium, perhaps soon to be hushed in 
death! I searched out the texts of Scriptmre on which 
he used to dwell, and, while I pondered on the awful 
event which the night might bring forth, a sudden 
impulse of superstition seized me. I resolved to seek 
from the sacred book an omen of the morrow’s issue ; 
and, opening it at hazard, determined to regard the 
first verse that should present itself as the oracle of 
destiny. The words that met my eyes were appallingly 
appropriate, “He pleased God and was beloved, and 
living among sinners he was translated. He was taken 
away lest wickedness should alter his understanding, 
or deceit beguile his soul. Being made perfect in a 
short space, he fulfilled a long time.” These awful 
words smote me like the fiat of doom. A wild sad 

Mirning to look even upon the walls that enclosed 

seized me; and, with some difficulty, eluding the 
observation of my domestics, I walked towards Trevor's 
house unattended and unsheltered, through darkness 
and driving rain. Streets over which I had been 
often borne in triumph and in joy, I now trod on foot, 
in-tears, and alone, the pilgrim of grief and love. | 
reached Trevor's house, and stood on the threshold he | 
had sg@often crossed on his ange! errands of good-will | 
to man, and which he might never more pass but as a | 
journeyer to the grave. © for one last look of his | 
living, breathing form! And there had been times | 
and hours, now fled for ever, when I might have 
touched his hand, and met his eye, and won his kindly 
smile, and { had swept past him with haughty seeming 
and hypocritical coldness! True, my haughtiness and 
coldness were nothing to him, then, or now, but they 
were much to my remorseful memory. Convulsive 
throbbing: shook my frame, and I had raised the 
knocker in the purpose of inquiring whether he still 
lived, when the ever-haunting fear of detection re- 
strained me. I passed to the other side, from which I 
could see the closely curtained windows of the patient's 
chamber, and could discern, by the faint light within, | 
the gliding forms of his attendants. Long I paced the 
dark and silent street, gazing upon the walls that held 
all that 1 prized on earth—pouring out my heart like 
water unto one who, on leaving the world, would cast 
back no regretful thought on me—one, on whom the 
ponderous tomb might shortly close, and shut me out 
into the void and dreary world, with my unregarded 
love, and my unpitied weeping. 

But morning brought unhoped joy: Trevor lived, 
would live—my prayer had ascended ! 

After his recovery he visited all his acquaintance, 
and me among the rest. I now met him for the first 
time free from the prying observation of others, and this | 
together with the joy of seeing him after so painful an | 
absence, imparted a cordiality to my manner, which 
seemed to fill him with a pleased surprise. But much 
as I desired to please him, I found it impossible to 
make any effort towards doing so; my powers of con- 
versation were utterly paralyzed; and, though he | 
stayed a considerable time, I feared that he must think 
me a most vapid and unintelligent being. Hitherto I 
had not seen Trevor pay marked attention to any | 
woman, but one evening he came to a concert, accom- 
panied by a matron and a young lady, both strangers 
to me, the latter a fair and interesting, but not strik- 
ingly beautiful girl. Trevor and she seemed to be cal 




















I learned her 
It was not his. She was not his sister. | 
began to know the tortures of jealousy. Next evening 


intimate and even affectionate terms. 
name. 


I was at a ball. Trevor was not there. We were 
dancing the quadrille of Za Pastorelle, and I was stand- 
ing alone, (at that part where the lady’s own and op- 
posite partners advance to meet her,) when I heard a 
lady near me say to another, “So, Mr. Trevor and 
Miss are to be married immediately.” This knell 
of my happiness rung out amid the sounds of music 
and laughter. The dancers opposite, struck with the 
blanched and spectral hue of my complexion, cried out 
at once, “ What is the matter? Miss Howard, you are 
ill ;” but with a strong, proud effort, I replied, that I 
was perfectly well, danced through my part, and then 
stood beside Lord E , who was as usual my part- 
ner. The ladies were still engaged in the same con- 
versation. “He goes into Devonshire next week, for 
a change of air after his long illness. He is te remain 
some time on a visit at her father’s house. I under- 
stand it is a long engagement.” 

Lord E heard these words, and guessed at once 
the cause of my sudden pallor. I saw that he did, and 
resolved to defy his penetration. Never had I been 
so wildly gay, never excited so much admiration as on 
that miserable evening. The recklessness of despair 
bewildered me, and in a sort of mad conspiracy with 
fate against my own happiness, I gave my irrevocable 
promise to be the wife of Lord E A double bar 
was thus placed between me and the most perfect of 
God’s creatures. He had selected one (doubtless wor- 
thy of him) with whom to tread virtue’s “ ways of 
pleasantness, and paths of peace,” while 1, linked in a 
dull bond with one whom I nor loved nor hated, must 
pursue the weary round of an existence without aim, 
or duty or affection. 1 was but nineteen, and happi- 
ness was over—hope, the life of life, was dead; and 
the future, the imagination’s wide domain, nothing but 
one dim and desolate expanse. 

Lord E made the most ostentatious preparations 
for our approaching union, which he took care should 
be publicly known, so that | was congratulated upon 
it by my acquaintance, and among the rest by Trevor 
himself. But the more I reflected, the more I loathed 
the thought of marrying Lord E He could not 
be blind to my reluctance; but his avarice and vanity 
were both interested in the fulfilment of my promise. 
To a man who had desired my love, my unwillingness 
to fulfil the contract would have been a sufficient 
cause for dissolving it; but Lord E had wooed 
my wealth, and I had promised it to him—how then 
could I retract? Gladly, indeed, would I have given 
half my fortune in ransom of my rash pledge, but such 
a barter was impossible, and I saw no means of es- 
caping the toils which my own folly had woven around 
me. 

One day, while I was revolving these bitter thoughts, 
and awaiting the infliction of a visit from Lord E——, 
a letter, in a strange hand, was delivered to me. It 
ran thus :-— 

“ My dear Augusta—Did you ever hear of a wild 
youth, your brother, who was supposed to have been 
lost at sea, when you were a baby? I am that bro- 
ther; I fear I dare no longer say, that youth. I have 
passed through as many adventures as would rig out 
ten modern novels, but which would be out of place 
in this little brotherly epistle. At last, however, I was 
seized with a strange fit of home sickness, and coming 
to England to recover, I find my pretty little sister a 
wit, a beauty, and heiress of my heritage. 1 under- 
stand, and you are doubtless also aware, that my father 
never gave up all hope of my return, and that by his 
will I am entitled to all his property, except a paltry 
portion of ten thousand pounds for you. But I have 
seen you, my dear little girl, and like you vastly, so 
that you may be sure that I shall not limit your portion 
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as my father did. { candidly confess that I doubt 
whether I may be able legally to prove my title, 
though my old nurse, who lives with you, and with 
whum I have had an interview, recognised me easily. 
I shall visit you, however, and I am sure when you 
compare me with my father’s portrait, you will acknow- 
ledge me to be your loving brother, ‘ 
“ Henry Howarp.” 

I was well aware of the clause in my father’s will 
to which the writer alluded ; but it had always seemed 
to me, and to my guardians, a mere dead letter. Some 
time before I might have grieved at the prospect of 
losing my wealth ; now it filled me with joy, as afford- 
ing a hope of release from Lord E . i flew to nurse, 
and found her ready to swear to the stranger’s identity 
with the lost Henry Howard. I seized my pen joy- 
fully, and addressed to him a few hasty lines. 

“ My dear Brother—If you be indeed my brother— 
you shall only need to prove your title to my own 
heart. My sense of justice, and not the mandate of 
the law, shall restore your inheritance to you. As to 
my portion, I shall accept of nothing but that which is 
legally mine, until I know whether I shall require it, 
or whether I can love you well enough to be your 
debtor.” 

I had scarcely despatched this billet, when Lord 
E was announced. I received him with un- 
wonted guiety, for I was charmed to be the first from 
whom he should hear of my altered circumstances. I 
longed to take his sordid spirit by surprise, and break 
triumphantly and at once, from his abhorred thraldom. 
He was delighted with my unusual affability, and was 
more than ever prodigal of his “ Adorable Augustas,” 
&c.—more than ever ardent in his vows of unchange- 
able love. I maliciously drew him on, asking with a 
soft Lydia-Languish air, whether he could still love 
me, should any mischance deprive me of my fortune ? 
O what a question? He could imagine no happier lot 
than to live with me in a cottage upon dry bread, and 
love, and sighs and roses. I professed my satisfaction, 
and, congratulating him on such a brilliant opportunity 
of proving his disinterestedness, related what had oc- 
curred. To me it was most amusing to witness, first, 
his incredulity, then his blank dismay, and lastly, his 
languid professions of constancy, ludicrously mingled 
with stammering complaints of his own embarrassed 
circumstances, which would prevent his obeying the 
dictates of affection, by urging his immediate union. 
A shori postponement would now be necessary, &c. 
&ec. At last, raising his looks to mine, he met my 
mocking and derisive smile, and saw the joy that 
danced in my eyes. He thereupon thought proper to 
discover that I had never loved him, and found it con- 
venient to be mightily indignant thereat. I nodded 
assent to his sapient conjecture, and drawing my harp 
towards me, sang with mock pathos the first line of 
“For the lack of gold he’s left me O!” Though a 
release from our engagement was now desirable to 
him, he was deeply mortified at the manner of it; and 
making me a sulky bow, he departed, while I trilled 
forth in merrier measure, 


O! ladies beware of a false young knight, 
Who loves and who rides away. 








So ended Lord E——’s everlasting constancy. 

My brother's return, and Lord E——’s consequent 
desertion, were soon known to the world; and a dan- 
gerous illness with which I was at this time seized, 
was generally ascribed to these causes. But far other 
were my thoughts. I looked back with thankfulness 
on my deliverance from the danger of marrying a man 
so worthless as Lord E—— had proved; and, though 
the means of beneficence and enjoyment were dimi- 
nished, I looked forward to a more happy and useful 
life than I had hitherto led. I had, too, proud resolves 
of vanquishing my predilection for Trevor; but a passion 

L 


based upon virtue is so indestructible, and the youthful 
heart clings with such a fond tenacity even to its de- 
feated hopes, that I could not forego the desire of earn- 
ing at least his society and friendship. I could not 
conceal from myself that his passionless esteem would 
be dearer to me than the undivided homage of a hun- 
dred hearts. He had been in Devonshire during my 
illness, but returned before I ha’ recovered. My sup- 
posed misfortunes were a suflicient passport to his 
kindness; and he who had been reserved and distant 
in the days of my prosperity, was all assiduity in the 
season of sickness ind reverse of fortune. Every day 
during my convalescence he made me a long visit, 
and every day augmented my delight in his society 
and unrivalled conversation. His visits were those 
of a Christian pastor, and in that paternal character, 
he one day expressed his approbation of the cheerful 
fortitude with which I had sustained such trying 
misfortunes. I could not bear that he should think 
I ever loved Lord E , (for I saw that it was to 
him he chiefly alluded,) and I impetuously protested 
that I had ever been indifferent to him, and considered 
my release a blessing. This avowal seemed to esta- 
blish a more intimate friendship and confidence be- 
tween us, in the course of which I learned that it was 
Trevor's brother, (a Devonshire country gentleman,) 
and not himself, who was engaged to Miss ——, the 
lady whom I had seen with him at the concert. 

Trevor's visits, which had commenced in compas 
sionate kindness towards me, were now gontinued for 
his own gratification; and before one brief and happy 
month had passed away, I had won the first love of 
his warm and holy heart, and knew myself his chosen 
one, his companion through time and thrgugh eternity. 
The long-sought was found—the long‘loyed was my 
lover! In describing the origin and progress of his 
regard, Trevor admitted that his former intentional 
avoidance of my society was the result of a preposses- 
sion which he feared to indulge, partly from a belief 
in the report of my engagement to Lord E——, but 
chiefly from an opinion that my education and habits 
must have rendered my character uncongenial to his. 
I too had my confidings to make ; but though I shed 
blissful tears on the bosom of my dear confessor, when 
owning my past errors and frivolity, I did not acknow- 
ledge that my affection had preceded his own, and I 
was many months his wedded wife before he learnt 
to guess how long and hopelessly he had been beloved. 

How little do we know of each other’s joys or sor- 
rows! When, on the first Sunday after my recovery, 
I sat in my accustomed place in church, there was not 
perhaps one of my acquaintance who did not consider 
me an object of compassion. They did not know the 
bright reversal of my doom; they could not believe 
that I was the happiest creature who trod the earth, 
nor imagine the overflowing tenderness with which I 
listened to the eloquent preacher, and turned from him 
to look upon my wan and wasted hand, where sparkled 
the ring of our betrothment, as if to assure my throb- 
bing heart that happiness so perfect, was not a dream. 

Since then, years have passed, many and full of 
blessings. The inheritance whose timely loss gained 
me my precious husband, has reverted to our duteous 
children, who know how to use it better than did their 
mother in her days of thoughtlessness and pride. They 
exemplify the good parent’s blessed power to make his 
children virtuous as himself; and when I see them, in 
turn, exerting a similar power, and remember that all 
that they or I possess of goodness, we owe to the influ- 
ence of one true Christian, I am filled with a sublime 
sense of the value and exalted dignity of virtue. 

My Stephen's hairs are white, but his heart has 
known no chill. He loves, fondly as ever, the faded 
face that now, as in its day of bloom, still turns to him 
for guidance or approval, and [—eternity could not 








wear out my love for him? 
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“I'd rather be an umbre! 


10 
Than an ‘agreeable, pleasant fellow. 


—Old Song. 


“In all my wand'rings through this world of care, 
Of all my griefs—and heaven has given my share,” 


I have ever found my “agreeable” qualities the 
greatest curse nature could have put upon me. From 
my earliest hours 


“I could smile, and smile, and smile, and be agreeable.” 


Nature seemed to have formed me just as she was 
taking her wine,for | was, and am still 


“ An abridgement of all that is pleasant in man.” 


I ean dance, sing, scrap-bookise, play the guitar, 
speak Italian and French, scandalize my best friend, 
choose a hunter, agree that “charity covereth a mul- 
titude of sins” with Miss Ne, and take a hand at 
ecarte with her Grace of 
the “ Happy Valley,” I am still miserable—not a se- 
cond el tween the “never ending still begin- 
ning” raps &¢ my door—my purse is drained by the 
@npaid inykations @f my acquaintances—night afier 
night am I ¢ompelled to be the Apollo of the scene— 
my Cheek has Become bronzed by the “ tropic flames 
of beauty’seyes,” and a constant exposure to the noon- 
tide sun in gipseying parties, water excursions, park 
driving, and ciceroneing—nay, so enormous is the de- 
mand for my company, that my tailor has set up his 
earriage, and my boot maker has taken his casino at 
Kew by my patronage alone. In vain I learn Zim- 
merman by heart, in hopes of becoming a “ bore ;” in 
vain I speak to my law friends of the game laws or the 
Catholic bill;—their “ Oh las,” disarm me at once, 
and I must be “at my pleasant work again.” 

And now for my tale of wo. I have before said, 
that even in the springtide of childhood I was agree- 
able:—from which, with “all sedition, privy conspir- 
acy, and rebellion,” good reader, “ good Lord deliver 
thee!” lest like me, thou live to see the miseries of it, 
and become unthankful. 

It would little amuse the reader (gentle or ungentle) 
to know how often I was “ Dalby’d, Daffy'd, and God- 
frey’d,” or carried down from the nursery to be “little 
deared” in the boudoir, or caressed in the servants’ 
hall ;—pass we over all that to my school days, when 





“ Ushers flogg’d, and boys gave forth their ‘ Ohs.’” 


«“ Never believe a great broad-faced, beetle-browed | 


spoon, when he tells you, with a sigh that would upset 
a schooner, that the happiest days of a man’s life are 
those he spends at school,” says the editor of the Scotch 
Magazine. I beg to be an exemption from this rule, 
and trust the reader will not doubt my veracity, when 
I affirm that mine were the most delightful of my ex- 
istence. Far different from the rough, unchristian 
usages of pedagogues, birches, and unfeeling ushers 
were my hours. Of an evening, when all “ my co- 
mates and brothers in exile’ were boring their brains 
over Homer, Xenoplion, and those “ ancient monsters ;”” 
or, “ sweetly sleeping, sweetly snoring,” on their stone- 
like beds, I was seated comfortably by the drawing- 
room fire, or promenading the shrubberies of my tutor, 


; but, like the hero of 


selves; my breakfast consisted of buttered toast, an. 
chovy paste, cream, coffee, and various meats, and 
when the little unfortunates were turned out mid ice 
and cold, to warm their limbs with exercise in the 
open air, I was permitted to draw near the blazing 
hearth, or the “ Doctor’s tea-table :” and all because J 
was “ agreeable.” 

I spent the time in this mamner for four years, at the 
termination of which, being eighteen, I was sent to 
Oxford, and then [ found the misery of being “ com. 
panionable.” Instead of making my way with credit 
and distinction to the highest classes, I found myself 
lamentably deficient; my former master’s “ fair leader” 
had completely ruined me with toast and kindness, 
and I stood delow many “men” (anglice boys of nine- 
teen or twenty) whose heads scarce reached my waist- 
coat. I was not long at “Queen's” before it was 
known I could sing a good song, empty a bottle, gave 
the most elegant dinners of all the collegers, ard had 
the most indecent Venuses money could buy, ~ stock 
my “rooms” with. Then again commenced my ruin 
—my wine parties were frequent, my vehicle con- 
stantly rolling, my companions agreeable, and my 
studies neglected. At length the examination ap 
proached, and I endeavoured to make up by hard 
study and perseverance what I had lost by over kind- 
ness and visiting; but it was useless—the day came 
~ the questioning commenced, and I was “ spooned.” 
Mad with vexation and disgust at the publicity of my 
disgrace, I was seeking my rooms, when my path was 
impeded by the foul fiend himself, in the shape of 
Henry Augustus Demander,—before my arrival reck- 
oned the most delightful fellow of all the Halls. That 
he hated me I was well aware, for I had many proofs 
of malignity. ‘Good morning, squire,” said the tor- 
turer, advancing towards me with a laugh that savour- 
ed strongly of the fiend, “ how are ye this morning !— 
nay, man, do not look so ferocious, for I will not rob 
you of your well-earned honours, I have no ambition 
of ‘spoonbilism,’ believe me.” Heated to the utmost 
by passion, 


I hastily seiz’d him, full dress’d as he was, 
For I very well knew what the knave meant; 

And swinging him rudely, too rudely, alas, 
He stumbled and fell on the pavement. 


But like another Antens, instantly rose with redoubled 
strength, and would, no doubt, have made my face 
any thing but beautiful, had not my guardian angel 
| descended in the shape of Dr. Study, the head digni- 
tary of my college. Afraid of being detected in such 
a situation, Mr. Demander took to flight, leaving me in 
| the possession of half a yard of his gown and a lewd 
copy of Ovid. I had not been at home more than 
half an hour, when my late antagonist favoured me 
with an invitation to mect him next morning, as “ be- 
came a man of honour and a gentleman,” at a short 
distance from the town. Although no coward, I must 
confess an antipathy to that false idea of courage 
! which frequently leads men to murder each other to 
support their “ honour,” and to prove to the world how 
| willing they are to be made “ butts” of on the slightest 
occasion. Such lives are scarce worth preserving if 





making the “agreeable” to his lady, or regaling her| they be at the disposal of every knave that can draw 


guests with solosa la Veluti; instead of the intamous | a trigger. 


Such were my contemplations as I sat pe- 


‘sky blue” wherewith my schoolfellows dosed them-! rusing my enemy's note; but when I remembered 
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that all eyes were upon my conduct, I gave up my 
philosophy, and calling for my desk, 


“TI penn’d an answer—sent it—fought,” 


and wounded Mr. Henry Augustus Demander in the 
right arm, which, as it enabled him to wear a black 
silk sling, and look “ interesting,” he no doubt freely 
forgave me. Fearing expulsion, like many great men, 
I prudently resolved to retire, (vulgariter, avoid kick- 
ing out,) and accordingly left the university, wishing 
my agreeable qualities at the bottom of the bottomless 
pit. 

Having lost all chances of succeeding in obtaining 
a living by this “ untoward event,” I next turned my 
thoughts to the army, wisely resolving as the “ church 
militant here on earth” had refused to enlist me, to 
seek it beneath the banners of his Most Gracious Ma- 
jesty; and as the war in Spain was then gomg on to- 
lerably successfully, that is to say, there being not more 
than five hundred men killed per diem, I purchased a 
commission in the —th regiment of hussars, of the 
Right Hon. George , who liked the sound of 
the band better than the booming of 


“ Great ordnance in the field ; 
or, 
“The shot, the shout, the groan of war,” 


and joined the great Arthur at Badajoz: every one 
knows (or may know, if they will read Lieutenant- 
Colonel Napier’s History of the Peninsular War) the 
hardships we warriors underwent in that part of the 
world: my sufferings, like every other officer's, were 
very severe: at Salamanca I was obliged to pistol a 
charger, that three months previous to my departure 
from England, had cost me three hundred and fifty 
guineas. At Burgos, I saw my baggage, containing 
three full dress jackets, valued at fifty pounds each ; 
and a dozen pair of “ Hobby’s best,” carried off by a 
fellow with mustachios that might have served to 
sweep the roads; and at Talavera, was forced to feed 
upon beef-steaks and onions dressed in the breastplate 
of a guardsman! I know not how, but so it was, whe- 
ther the Frenchmen thought it a pity to slay such a 
handsome set of fellows as composed our regiment, or 
had compassion on our “ innocence,”—but on our re- 
turn to England we found only twenty-four men, and 
those chiefly of the file, had perished, while in most 
other corps the loss was immense. Perceiving in the 
gazette a lieutenancy in the —th dragoons was va- 
cant, I wrote to my colonel, begging his interest to 
procure it: he promised, and I had every hope of ob- 
taining the promotion, for the commanding oflicer was 
a man of high family; but my hopes were vain—the 
secretary wrote me that it had been already obtained 
by the son of an earl. Seeing little hope of advance- 
ment, at the close of ten years I sold out, contrary to 
the desire of my brother officers and my colonel, who, 
I afterwards found, on applying at the horse guards 
for my pay, had sent a request to the highest quarter 
that my petition might not be granted, as I was a 
“damned pleasant fellow, and he did not wish to lose 
me from the mess: and thus was the “service” de 
prive d of a faithful soldier, because he was too “ agree- 
able” to be promoted. Disgusted with the world 
and worldlings, I drove down to an estate of my fa- 
ther’s, in Suffwdk, determined to “misanthropise” and 
be romantic ; but all my plans were disconcerted by 
the 


“ Large blue eyes, fair locks, and snowy hands” 


of Miss Emily Hathenden, whose estate bordered on 
my own. As scenes of passion, like law cases, are far 
more agreeable to those interested in them, than to 
those who do not participate in the glorious uncer- 


tainty of either, be it sufficient to say, that after the 
usual quantity of nonsensical love epistles, vows 
breathed by moonlight, presents, eye discoursings, and 
sighings, I obtained a promise from my lady love that 
she would be mine ;—but “ vanity of vanities!” just 
as I was about to select the usual quantity of lace and 
jewellery, for the first appearance of my “ lady” as a 
bride, down came Mr. Conrtem in a chaise and four 
told me he was going with his family to Switzerland 
for the summer months, and I was such a “ devilish 
pleasant fellow,” the ladies had “sworn” they would 
not go without me. I could not possibly refuse, as this 
gentleman was very likely to be prime minister on the 
downfal of the opposite party, and had promised me 
the first borough that became vacant; besides, his son 
had been my second at Oxford, and Mrs. Courtem used 
to send me such presents at my first academy; but yet 
I could not readily tear myself from her whom I loved 
so tenderly. We wept, we promised eternal faithful- 
ness to each other, broke a sovereign (sigpence is a 
vulgar coin) and parted. Months flew by, and I re- 
turned with my friends to England, picturing the hap- 
piness in store for me, and forming plans to increase it; 
but, 


“ Alas, for human happiness! 
Alas, for human sorrow! 
Our schemes all come to nothingness!” 


They were but schemes, airy castles, baby-houses,— 
which a fillip of fate throws down in an instant, 
Anxious again to behold my heart’s idol, I ordered 
post-horses, and went down immediately to her fa- 
ther’s seat, and learned with aching brain and heated 
heart she was married. Thus did I lose the best wife 
in the world, because, forsooth, 1 was “an agreeable 
fellow!” 

These, gentle reader, are a few of the miseries my 
“agreeableness” has brought me into; were I to write 
them all, six octavo volumes would scarce contain them: 
if therefore like me you have the misfortune to be a 
pleasant companion, for your own sake “ check the in- 
clination ;”—quote Greek; call Mrs. Norton’s beautiful 
poem, the Sorrows of Rosalie, namby pamby; run 
down Rouge et Noire or Ecarte; dress vulgarly; sing 
without a voice: abuse Ascot with the Hon. James 
, or drink port with the guards,—do any thing 
that is nonsensical; but if you wish to be at rest, 





“ Eschew the agreeable vein,” 


lest it bring down your gray hairs with sorrow to the 
grave. 
Cnar_es A 
NS 

One of the best and most wholesome signs of the 
progress of sound thinking, in matters of education is, 
that while classical literature is not so inordinately 
and exclusively cherished as formerly, every facility 
to acquire it is ten times more encouraged. Thus we 
have in progress translations of the elassics—not, in- 
leed s themselves, but still the 


deed, so good as the classic 
really for those orders of men 





next best thing. And 
who wish to know, but can scarcely afford time to the 
preparatory acquisition of two difficult languages, these 
As a reservoir for 
great and abstract principles of action, individual and 
political, the ancients are but of trifling value; but 
every thing that should accompany, illustrate, enforce, 
adorn such principles, are to be found among them in 
so copious and golden a profusion, that he who wants 
to well express modern opinions, should imbue himself 
with the nobleness and simplicity of ancient language. 
What an unfailing tutor for a pure style in English, is 


translations are of inestimable use. 





the knowledge of Latin! 
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THE TRAITOR$ 


BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 


IDA—BERTRAM. 


Ipa. At length we meet; how I have sought for thee, 
That my fall heart might vent itself in words, 

And so find rest. Oh Bertram, is it true? 

Hast thou entrapped, betrayed, lured on to death 
The man who was thy general? whose arm 
(Thou could’st not slay him but in manacles!) 
So oft hath fought and conquered by thy side? 
Hast thon done this? 

Bertram. I have. And were it still 
To do again, I would repeat the deed. 
From the hushed camp, at midnight, forth I led him, 
Under pretence to show the secret pass 
Which leads to Ilderstein. His boasted watch 
Heard not the creaking of the iron doors 
That closed upon their proud victorious chief. 
He thanked me as we went; yet chide not thou, 
For, Ida, had I loved thee less, perchance 
I had been less a traitor. 

Ipa. Love me, Bertram! 
Love me! why so you loved Count Insinger— 
Or said you loved! so stood in his bright presence— 
So watched his open, undeceiving eye— 
And read therein the temper of his mind— 
Whom yet thou hast betrayed to chains ‘and death. 
And thon didst let him thank thee! Bertram, Bertram! 
Did not thy blood run cold when his true hand 
Grasped thine? when from his unsuspecting tongue 
The words of thankfulness gushed forth, as ’twere 
From the full fountain of a grateful heart? 
Didst thou not shrink and shudder at his touch? 

Bertram. He is mine enemy, and thine ; the foe 
Of all thy father’s house; the oppressor’s tool 
Wherewith we are ground to dust. I was his soldier— 
But that was when he loved the armour’s rust 
Better than ermined robe or waving plume— 

He is too courtly for a general! 
And as I loved him once, so now I hate him! 

Ipa. Why, meet him then upon the open field ; 
There, front to front, make ye your quarrel sooth ; 
And God be with the right! Now mark me, Bertram! 
Thou hast been counted brave. When horrid death 
Was round thee, and above thee, and beneath thee— 
When the loud clash of arms, the roar of guns, 

The shouts confused of those that fought and won, 
The feeble groans of those who fought and fell, 

Were hoarsely mingled in one common sound ;— 
And the sulphureous canopy of smoke, 

Slow floating on the carnage-sickened breeze, 

Gave distant glimpses of the routed foe ;— 

High hast thou felt thy heart in triumph bound. 

Look back to them, for never shall those days 

Return to bless thee with a glorious joy. 

Go where thon wilt, the curse of fear goes with thee! 
The consciousness that thou hast played the traitor— 
That in this wide and weary world of ours, 

There is one voice whose tones would chill thy heart, 
One eye before whose glance thine own must quail. 
This single thought shall scare thy midnight hour, 
Dash from thy feasting lips the untasted cup, 
Unnerve thine arm in combat, blanch thy cheek, 

And make a coward of thee, German soldier! 

Bertram. Ida! 

Ipa. There is a mournful mockery in thy tone, 
For it doth bring me back thy better days, 

When my lone prayers, breathed forth at Heaven's 
high throne 

Were not thy scoff; when on that iron brow, 

Guilt had not set his seal, nor fierce revenge 

Lit up a dreadful fire within thine eyes. 

Then thou didst love me; then my voice could sway— 

Then life—oh! happy days! 





Bertram. Thou weepest, Ida! 
Ipa. Should I not weep, remembering what thou 
wert, 

To witness what these fearful years have made thee? 
But he! thou'lt free him, Bertram, wilt thou not? 
For my sake—mine! Ah! wherefore dost thou pause? 
Even now thy shrinking and irresolute eye 
Wanders from place to place, as though the earth 
Were a broad tablet, from whose written rules 
Thou might’st direct thy course. Wilt free him, Bertram! 

Bertram. I have no power. 

Ipa. I know thou hast not power 
To open wide his prison doors, and say, 

“ Go forth, and breathe again the mountain breeze, 
And slake thy hot brow in the mountain stream, 
And climb with vigorous limb the mountain’s side, 
And grasp thy brother warriors’ hands in thine, 
For thou art free!” 

This, Bertram, this I know thou canst not do; 

The lion thou hast toiled, the hunters guard, 

And well by day and night their watch is kept. 
But thou who couldst so wisely plot to slay, 

Can’st thou not plot io save? Is there no hope, 
No wild escape, no glimmering ray of light? 

Oh! if you ever loved me, free this man! 

Bertram. Vain is thy adjuration! vain thy prayer! 
The feverish brow lies cold; the well nerved limbs, 
Slackened and stiff, no longer need more space 
Than half the narrow dungeon could afford. 
Death—death hath freed Count Insinger! 

Ipa. Oh, heaven! 

But thou dost jest—thou couldst not tell it me 

So calmly, were it true; thy lip would quiver, 

Thine eye would shrink; thy hand, thy hand, would 

tremble; 

Thy voice would falter forth the horrid words, 

Even as a tale of blood is ever wold; 

Thy brow—oh, God! that grim and gloomy smile 

Sends a chill poison creeping through my veins! 

And yet it is not true! he could not die! 

Young, proud, brave, beautiful; but yestermorn 

The chief of thousands, who would all have given 

Their life’s blood, drop by drop, fur love of him. 

He could not die! Who told me he was dead? 

The tameless energy, the aspiring hope, 

The proud ambition, the unshaken truth, 

That dwelt within his heart—have all these perished? 

Is his name but a sound? his memory 

A flitting shadow, which from time to time 

Shall steal across our hearts and sadden them, 

And pass away again like other shadows? 

Is all that was Count Insinger cold dust? [ Pauses. 

Save me, dear Bertram, playmate of my youth! 

For horrible dreams are madd’ning my poor brain ; 

Catch me, and fold me closely to thy bosom, 

Ere that dark rivulet of crimson blood 

Which flows between us part our souls for ever. 

Hark! there are voices ringing through the air ; 

They call thee, “ murderer,” but answer not. 

I'll hide thee! not in the earth, for there he lies; 

Nor in the sea, for blood hath tinged its waves; 

But in my heart—my wrung and broken heart! 

[Sinks down. 

I had a loved companion of thy name 

In days long past, and for his sake I'll hide thee; 

And thou shalt bear a message from my lips 

To his far distant ear. He'll weep for me— 

I know he'll Weep: I would have wept for him, 

Though he forsook me. Tell him that his name 

Was the last sound that lingered on my tongue. 

Bertram! it is earth’s music! Bertram! now! (Dies. 
Bertram. If thou hadst cursed me, pale and broken 

flower, 

I could have borne it! if thy heart’s deep love 

Had turned to hate, I could have braved that hate. 

But this! oh God!— 
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ft Look on this picture.”—Shakspeare. 
1 
CHAPTER I. | thinking that he had never seen her look so charming 


| before. Miss Lucy Penfold was, certainly, a very 
| pretty girl, but Garnet had tender recollections that 
diving his hands into his pockets; anon rubbing, and | rendered her additionally interesting. He had once 
causing them to revolve over each other with a lei-| sighed for her, and sighed in vain. A desperate 
surely satisfaction; presently, introducing his thumbs | thought crossed the threshold of his brain. He quail- 
into the arms of his waistcoat, casting an eye occasion- | ed at the idea of welcoming it. “Eh? what? shall I? 
ally at the sunny atmosphere around; and, in short, Mrs. G.’s not in the back parlour. No one will be the 


Mr. Diarer GARNET was standing at his shop door, 


: SR he 


betraying evident comfort with the most perfect com- | wiser. I'll snatch a kiss. 
posure. Just as he was about to perform this felonious feat, 
And indeed, as things went, Garnet might very rea- | Miss Lucy revived, and murmured in a faint voice, 


sonably deem himself well off. Just married to a} but with a trembling emphasis, “Did you say, sir, that 


- 





ay pretty little creature, who, in addition to a constant the young gentleman was killed?” 
e flow of high spirits, and an inexhaustible stock of good | “ Killed, Miss!” said Garnet, striving to recover a 
| composure, which the surprise of her revival had in 


7 temper, had brought him a sufficient dowry; estab- | 
lished in a jeweller’s shop, which, although small, | some measure disturbed ; “killed, Miss!—young gen- 
contained, not to mentiun that priceless gem Mrs. G., | tleman’?—ey—Fogg—oh, no—killed—no—bruised his 
many others of inferior value and lustre; and blest | elbow, or some such small matter. No, I said dread- 
with an inimitable skill in the adjustment of jewellery, | ful accidents did sometimes happen; but, you're so 
and irresistibly persuasive in the recommendation of | susceptible. Miss Penfold, pray be calm;” and he at- 
plate, what could possibly thwart his advancement in | tempted a glance of tender interest at the invalid with 
life ? one eye, while he sought to include, with the other 
His thoughts had been occupied all the morning by | organ of vision, a prospect of the back parlour. 

a review of the flattering circumstances of his situation.| “And now, Miss Lucy,” resumed the indiscreet 
He called to mind the pithy and profound sayings of | goldsmith, “that you are a little composed, pray take 
his master, old Agate, now deceased, and lying in the | the protection of my arm to your father’s; nay, I will 
adjacent churchyard; by a heedful interpretation of | not be refused.” 

which he had caused himself to prosper. He remem-| “Well, since you are so very kind,” said the young 
bered, with a triumphant smile, (for he had now dis-| lady, “and as I'm still very weak, I will defer the 
carded them,) his juvenile faults, vices, and indiscre-| business I came about, and accept your offer:” and the 
tions; he conjured to memory that auspicious day, | pair slowly departed from the shop. 

when, twitching from its congenial cotton, one of his 

own wedding rings, he insinuated it on the left hand CHAPTER IL. 

fourth finger of his Lucy; and, above all, he had the} “I’Lt teach Mr. Garnet to pay attention to ladies in 
eye of retrospection upon those three per cents trans-| the shop,” exclaimed a pretty little woman as she 
ferred into his own name in the books of the Governor | issued from the back parlour, with a roguish smile 
and Company of the Bank of England, just over the | upon her small lips. “I do believe the man was 
way. | going to kiss the young person. Oh these men! Well, 
To have seen Garnet at this moment, you would | he shall never hear the last of it. I'l take care of that 
have sworn that he deserved these blessings. There |—but what's this lying upon the ground ?” 

It was a miniature portrait of a young gentleman in 











was a seraphic delight in his round and cherubic 
countenance, as he warbled a soft and sentimental air.|a blue coat, yellow waistcoat, white kerchief, and 
He was gorgeously dressed in an open blue coat, a | somewhat ostentatious frill; his hair neatly curled for 
velvet waistcoat enriched by a gold chain, and panta- | the nonce, and his eyes directed sideways, as though 
loons of amazing tightness. ‘He was going presently he were looking for the frame; in which ornament, 
to the exhibition with Mrs. Garnet. | however, the picture, was deficient. 

The approach of a young lady dissipated the con-| “ Well, I declare,” said Mrs. Garnet, sitting down 
cluding shake of “ Love’s young Dream,” and brought | on the shop stool, and leaning her hand on one knee, 
signals of recognition into his visage. “Ha, my dear | “a very nice young man, indeed. I wonder who he 

Miss Lucy Penfold,” said he, with kind solicitude, | can be ; how different from Mr. Garnet? Certainly,” 
yy “tis a world since I saw you! how is your excellent she resumed, after a pause, looking obliquely at the 
father?” Miss Lucy satisfied him upon that point. _| picture with her head on one side, the more critically 
“ Mother?” to examine it, “certainly G.’s face is that of a griffin 
“Quite well.” by the side of this—he shall smart for this morning’s 
“ Yourself?” impudence, the little villain.” So saying, and carry- 
“ Also quite well.” ing the painting with her, Mrs. Garnet retired again to 
“Why then, all’s well,” retorted Garnet, laughing | the back parlour. 
at his own wit. “But pray walk in, the pathway is | Presently in runs Mr. Garnet, wiping the perspira- 
so narrow, and we have so many accidents from the | tion from his forehead, and drawing his watch from 
cabs at this corner. A dreadful accident happened | his fob. “My dear Lucy, are you ready?” said he, 
just now. Oh! there are many lives lost by cabs—| with forced vivacity, for his conscience smote him, as 
_ this was a young man, very fine young man too ; here’s | he dropped his head through the opening door of the 
his card— Mr. Henry Augustus Fogg.’ But what ails | back parlour, “ we shall be too late for the exhibition.” 
you, my dear Miss Penfold? you turn pale—sit down| “Not in such a hurry, Mr. Garnet,” said his wife, 
—that’s right—hilloa!—what the deuce?—fainted, by | calmly, “ we are too late as it is, I’m sure. Pray, sir, 
the Lord!” come in.” Garnet crept forward with the look of a 
With these words Mr. Garnet leaped over the coun- | culprit. 
ter, and sought to restore the young lady by the appli-| |“ Who was that young lady in the shop this morty 
cation of salis. As he hung over her, he could not help | ing, sir?” 
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“Who—in the shop—this morning,” faltered the | his counter, upon which both his elbows rested—his 
goldsmith; “ha! ha! ha! that's a secret, Mrs. G—a head having fallen into his extended hands. He wag 
little private affair of my own,” added he, with a rue- | busily engaged in examining something before him. 
ful pleasantry, as though, by gaily avowing a secret| “I am come, sir,” said Fogg, with respectful polite. 
intrigue, he should ward off suspicion; “a secret, I | ness, “to thank you for your kind attention to me. [ 
say, not to be divulged,” rubbing his hands, and wink- | am the ex-cab passenger of this morning.” 
ing his eye knowingly “ Sir,” sighed the goldsmith, slowly raising his head, 

“Then you should keep your secrets better, Mr. | “ the unfortunate are ever entitled to such services as 
Garnet, that’s al! I know,” said the lady; “you think | —ah! what?” and he fell to a second scrutiny of the 
I didn’t see you kiss the gir!, I suppose. Ah! Mr. G.,| counter, and then, tilting himself back upon his stool, 
Mr. G.” leaned against the edge of a glass case behind him, 

“God bless my soul, Mrs. Garnet,” cried the jewel-| and pushing his fingers into his waistcoat pockets, 
ler, with a cool confidence worthy of a better cause, | gazed with a wo-begone countenance at the stranger. 
yet inwardly quaking at this unexpected discovery, “ May I ask, sir,” said the other with surprise, 
“really you make such strange charges; you're such | “ What you have been, and are gazing at with, permit 
an eccentric woman ;” hardly conscious of what he | me to say, such lack-lustre expression ’—a portrait ?— 





uttered; “you are such a little quiz, you know you} by heavens! my portrait. Low came you by this? 
are, aren’t you now?” and here he attempted to pinch | Speak, goldsmith; where did you get it? Confess, 








her waist coaxing!ly, and began to dance about the | Jewel-setter, confess.” 

room to hide his confusion “Where did I get it?” returned Garnet, in a deeply 
“Well, well—it’s no matter, Mr. Garnet, it is a/ moral tone, as though it were a prelude to a religious 

: J 

happy thing for me that I have a consolation else-| discourse, shaking his head and pointing to the door of 
pry er 

where,” said Mrs. Garnet, pouting, and looking ten-| the back parlour—*there!—my wife. 

derly, at the same time, at something which she held “ Your wife!” shrieked the other, falling upon the 


in her hand. “What have you got there, my dear,” | shop stool with all the immobility of the national debt, 

cried Garnet, with renewed nerve and vigour of| and, like that incubus, as though he were never to be 

speech—*a lock of my hair, eh? Come, come, you | removed. 

must not shear off Sampson's hair by stealth, thou fund “My wife, I say,” repeated Garnet, beating his 

Delilah.” . forehead—* Lucy, there, reluctantly gave it up to 
“It cannot concern you what I have in my hand,” | me.” 

returned the wife, kissing the precious treasure fondly. “Lucy!” screamed Fogg, burying his face in his 
“ Nay, now, I insist upon seeing what it is, Mrs. | hands—* Jost, fur ever lost!” 


Garnet—resistance is vain—ha! a portrait!” “Lost, for ever lost,” echoed the goldsmith, “my 
“Yes, a portrait, sir.” | 0 x1 sir, do take your elbows off that glass case ; if it 
“Really, Madam, this is very indisereet, not to say | should give way, they'd play the deuce with the 

culpable,” said Garnet, serious] y—“ I never had a por-| brooches below: lost '—then there's a pair of us—God 


trait taken. Let me look at it. The portrait of some | bless my soul!” 

fellow, I'll be sworn.” “ Please, sir,” said a man, as he entered the shop, 
“Why, Lord bless me! Mr. Garnet, how you tease,” | pulling off his hat, and smoothing two inches of straight 

exclaimed the lady, with provoking coolness—* as | hair on his forehead—* you promised to wait on Mrs. 

though it could signify to you whose portrait it is. 1 | Deputy Tomlins at three—it’s now half past” 

have had other beaux in my time, you may be sure.” “By the by, and so I did,” cried Garnet, as he 
“The beaux may go to the devil!” cried Garnet, | bustled from his stool, and drew a small case from a 

with a look of def tantly. Pray, Mr. Fogg, 








iance, exploring the remotest corners drawer. “I'll be with her i: 





of his pocke and striding about the room in a fury doen't sur tll mn—this matter must be investigat- 
For shame, Mr. Garnet, to mention the ed,” and seizing at, and throwing up his eyes and 
my prose: ” simnered the lady, without lifting r! hands darted from the door. 


t which she was fondly 





eyes from th Mr. Henry g is Fogg remained for a consider- 
“Iw s it!’ shouted the jealous jeweller, as, | able pe rofound grief :—at length, rais- 


like Mr. Wordsworth’s cloud, which 














r his head, he murmured with a vindictive pressure 
Joves altogcther, if it move at ail,” iis teeth together, “ Ass that I w as—idiot—incura- 
ae wis = fuol—to go to Margate—on pleasnre, I think I 
with a simultanco » Whe o tines he ! i se] n pleasure, ha! ha! and left my Lucy 
pos ; I p by reenary and morose brooch- 
doings, 1 i ‘ do I reproach myself? Is she 
cal chackle—*1 x perverse Penfold culpable? 
ha! ha! upon n ! Come hither, immense Ro- 
ried, : 1d—capital !— iver: the thought pleases me; 
spair an! ma ss —and * he resumed, deviating into an- 
rushed madly into the sh ‘Why do J sit here like a 
TTAPTERD Ut | «J don’t know, I'm sure, sir,” answered a boy who 

CHAPTER Hil ; 4 J 
had been called to mind the shop during the absence 
“T CERTAINLY Was a great fool,” said Mr. Henry | of Garnet, looking from under the enormous brim of a 

Augustus Fogg, a young gentleman of imposing ap-| hat, six sizes too large for his small skull 


ip- 
pearance, as he stood musingly at the front of the “ Peace, mysterious cub, peace,” cried the distracted 
Roya! Exchange, “to quarrel with Lucy as I did, and | one. eyeing him with a baleful look—*I am ill, faint, 
to fly in the face of old Penfold, by beating him at| weak, and wo-begone;’—then, sitting bolt upright 
cribbage ;—besides, that trip to Margate was in every | upon the stool, and elevating his eyes, he turned round 
respect ruinous; and now I find the door shut in my | as on a pivot, till his face fronted the glass door of the 
face, and the servant inaccessible to silver. I'll go| back parlour. “In there, in there, boy,” darting his 
down to the little goldsmith who helped me up, after | finger befure him—“a glass of water might be pro- 
my fall from the cab—he may, perhaps, assist me.” | cured?” 

So saying, our soliloquist walked down the street, | “Pray, sir, walk in,” said Mrs. Garnet, who had 
‘and soon found himself in Garnet's shop. been eye-piercing through the corner of the cambric 

That distracted man was seated on a stool behind | blind for a considerable time, and now opened the 











— 
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door—“ you seem unwell—pray come in and rest 
yourself.” 

“Ten thousand pardons—but I am indeed indispos- 
ed,” cried the bereft, as he tottered into the parlour. 

“] fear, Madam,” said he, when he had swallowed 
a glass of water, “that J give you much trouble ; but 
an announcement on the part of your brother has so 
agitated me.” 

“ My brother, sir!” interrupted Mrs. Garnet, calling 
up from the depths of memory 4 little boy who had 
died of the measles twelve years before—* my brother, 
what do you mean ?” 

“ Your brother, madam, I repeat,” answered Fogg, 
impatiently, “ just now stepped out to Mrs. Deputy 
Tomlins—has agitated me by a communication—he is 
blessed with the possession of a lovely wife. 

“Do you think so?” returned Mrs. Garnet, with a 
soft smile, which, however, was instantaneously ex- 
changed for a visage of extraordinary gravity, as she 
recognised the original of the portrait, and noted the 
strange manner in which he confounded relationships. 
The wildness of his eyes, also, favoured the idea that 
he was a recently self-emancipated maniac. 

“Has he been married long?” said Fogg, with an 
alarming start, as a torturing reminiscence shot throug! 
his brain. 

“Oh, no, sir! a very short time indeed,” said the 
trembling wife, a vision of the incurable department 
of St. Luke’s intruding itself into her mind. 





“I mean revenge,” said he, clenching his teeth and 
hands. 

“Qh, for mercy’s sake, sir, do not talk so; it is I who 
am the most miserable of human beings:” and she 
sunk back faintingly. 

“God bless my soul! cried Garnet, “ why you are 
not going to faint again, I hope; you're subject to 
fainting fits, 1 fear;’ and he scrambled to the cleset, 
and seized the bottle ; but,‘ finding that the young lady 
was recovering, he stealthily placed it to his own lips 
in a trice, and returned—*“ What's the matter, Miss 
Lucy, what és the matter?” he whimpered, wringing 
his hands, “I have trouble enough ef my own, Hea- 





| “Oh! 


ven knows; surely”—and lifting his head, he met the 
reflection of his own face in a glass opposite. A 
thought flashed across him: he drew up his shirt 


collar. “ Surely,” he continued in a softer tone, “ this 


| concern cannot be for me—Oh! might I hope that in 


that bosom ?” 
no, no, no,” cried Miss Penfold, weeping, 
and pushing him from her. 

“Oh! yes, yes, yes,” returned he,—“say yes, then at 
least I shall be blest.” 

“You will, will you, Mr. Garnet,” cried a voice 


| . 1 
| with terrific shrillness in one ear, while the other was 


«“ But why do I ask these idiot que stions?”’ he conti- | 


nued, querulously; “my dear madam, you are good- 
ness itself to listen to my ravings; permit me, when 
Iam more calm, to call and repeat my acknowledg- 
ments of your kindness ;” then seizing her hand, and 
kissing it, “ farewell,” he cried, and opening the dvor, 
stumbled over the couchant form of Garnet. 

That blighted goldsmith was, indeed, drawn up into 
a compendious mass of concentrated misery. His hands 
were tightly upon 
neck sunk between the shoulders with the lax plia- 
bility of a turtle’s; and the one open eye was endea- 
vouring to peer through the blind, with a ten-argus 
power of vision. “ Wretch!” he the other 
tumbled over him, but further utterance was denied 
him.—*“Wretch! ah! you say true, I am indeed a 
wretch,” said Fogg with 
how much the reverse! too happy in the 
m of such a wift retired shuddering 


from the shop. 
i 


clenched his stooping knees, his 


gasped, as 


rising, a grim smile, “ but 





you—oh 


possess and he 


CHAPTER IV 
Garnet thought verily U 

for man to bear; and, accordingly, applying io a closet 

just behind him, he d ] 


that his lot was too muc! 





forth a bottle, and directed 





the neck to his mout! back that a 
sufficient portion of the cordial might find its way to 
his inner man. Whi! i this constrained posture . he 
Was interrupted by the enirance of somebody into the 
shop, and turning round, and hastily replacing the 
cork, the presence of Miss Lucy Penfold eres ted him 
“Oh! my dear Mr. Garnet, ; ra r tell me said that 


i 
young lady, “do you know the 


left your shop ?” 
“I do, Miss, I do,” answered he with unnatural em- 
phasis, setting down the bottle in the closet, “ his 


gentleman who just 


name is Fogg—a fog that has obscured my sun of hap- 
piness for ever: look there, look at thatroom ; it con- 
tains my wicked wife.” 

“Your wicked wife, sir!’ said Lucy, confused ; 
“what do you mean? you surely are not so foolish 
ao 

“I have discovered all,” he roared. “I have dis- 
covered an attachment subsisting between Fogg and 
my wife!” : 

“ Gracious heavens! Mr. Garnet,” cried the young 
lady, sinking upon the stool, “ you do not mean” 





seized upon and wrung excruciatingly; “these are 
your sly ways, are they? to pretend jealousy of me, 


| in order to cover your own designs. Oh! Mr. Garnet, 


Mr. Garnet’—and here his partner fell into a passion 
of tears. 

“Something strikes me that I shall go distracted,” 
| said Garnet, hopelessly raising his spread palms to his 
| head, and sitting down upon the stool—*Oh, misery!” 

“ Misery, indeed,” retorted his wife, sobbing with 
convulsive sighs, “you have made me miserable, you 
know you have.” 

“There now!” cried Garnet, appealing to Miss 
Lucey, as he sprung from the stool with his extended 
hands sticking out from his sides like the fins of a fish, 
“did you ever hear the like? the woman has lost all 

| sense of shame; didn’t I see the man kiss your hand 
through the blind? didn’t I see it, I say, with this eye,” 
shooting his finger towards the organ in question. 

‘And didn’t I see you this morning, Mr. Garnet— 
now, confess—through the very same blind” — 

“Hush, hush, woman !” interrupted Garnet, solemn- 
ly, “you know not what you say, deserted alike by 

1 and virtue.” 








“J am sorry, madam,” said Lucy, interposing, “ that 
there should be any misunderstanding, but I trust that 
| | am in no measure the cause of it.” 

Mrs. Garnet made no answer, but retired into the 


parlour. 

“I came, Mr. Garnet,’ she continued, “about a 
trifle which I jvar | ist have lost; nothing was 
>in your shop this morning ?—not that it is 








picked uj 
ny longer valuable 
«* Noihing, nothing, Miss Lucy,” answered Garnet, 
heeding the question. “ Picked up? yes, informa- 


not heed 


tion that has distracted me. 








“Good morni I hope to find you calmer 
when I see you ag and the young lady departed. 
“Calmer! yes in the stiffness of death, perhaps,” 


murmured Garnet, with a bitter grin. 

“Mr, Diaper Garnet,” said his wife, coming for- 
ward with red eyes, a white han {kerchief, and a se- 
vere placidity of countenance, must part; your 
unjust suspicions of me, coupled with your own shame- 
ful proceedings, render it absolutely necessary that we 


“we 


should part.” 
“JIa! ha! this is too much, this is too much, upon 
my soul,” chuckled Garnet, with a stifling and in a 


now reason seemed to be taking an eternal leave of 
him, but that, as he tossed his head back at the last in- 
lerjection, it came in contact with the edge of a glass 


| 
ie guttural tone—“ha! ha! ha! ba! ha!” and 
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case, with a crash that threatened the cleaving in| the door of Penfold’s house was answered, in obe- 
twain of his skull. dience to his peremptory knocking. 

“ What need of this violence, Mr. Garnet?” resumed “ She is, sir.” 
his wife, alarmed at his forlorn aspect; “ we can never | «Send her here instantly.” 
more agree on this side the grave; it is better, there- Miss Penfold, who, alarmed at the extraordinary 
fore, that we should separate.” | noise, was loitering on the stairs, approached. “Put 

“Oh, hour of wo! that it should come to this,” | on your bonnet and shawl, and come with me,” said 
groaned the goldsmith, physical and mental pain strug- | Garnet. 
gling for the mastery. “Go in, Mrs. G. and we'll talk | “ Really, Mr. Garnet, after this morning's” 
of it presently. You are right, we never can be happy “Pho, pho, nonsense,” said he, “ you're wanted, I 
again:” and when his wife was out of sight, he fell | say;” then lowering his voice to a whisper, and put- 

| ting his forefinger to the side of his nose—* they're 
there.” 
CHAPTER V. | “Who are there, sir? I do not understand you.” 

In the meantime, Fogg had betaken himself to a “ My wife and”—and he swelled up his cheeks as 
chop-house in the neighbourhood, and there (for even | though he would fain enact Boreas, “ and Fogg! come, 
despair has an appetite) solaced himself with a beef- | come!’ Miss Penfold made no further objection, but 
steak. He, however, fuund himself, in half an hour, | suffered herself to be hurried by the excited goldsmith 
opposite Garnet's shop. “ Yes, | will see her for the | to the scene. 
last time,—I will learn from her own lips the reasons | “Ha! ha! have we caught you?” cried Garnet, 
of her cruelty and desertion of me, and then leave this | with a triumphant shout, as he dragged Lucy after 
hated country for ever.” Sv determined, he drew | him. “ Miss Lucy Penfold, look there, f beg of you; 
himself up befure the shop window, and examined | here’s a caution to wives and families.” 
with a vacant eye the gold pins and bracelets. Garnet “Unheard of audacity!” said Mrs. Garnet, “to bring 
observed him, as he stood at the back of the shop | her into the very room with us! look, sir, do you see? 
bathing his afflicted head with an embrocation of vine- | Do you mark the perfect shamelessness of the guilty 
parties?” Fogg did indeed look and see, but he seem- 








into a fit of tears. 


gar. “Oh! I am looked upon as a mere cipher in my 

own house, that’s quite clear—the deuce take the fel- | ed to be curiously examining vacancy. 

low’s impudence, he’s coming in; well, I'll confirm “Come, come, this won't do, Mrs. Garnet,” said her 

my suspicions at all events, I will not wrong Mrs. G. | husband, “ it’s discovered.” 

rashly,” and under the counter dived the goldsmith. | “It is, indeed,” retorted Mrs. Garnet; “and now, 

Mr. Henry Augustus Fogg now walked in, and tapping | sir, I look to this gentleman for redress and protec- 

at the door of the back parlour, was admitted. “J am | tion :’—turning to Fogg. 

come, madam,” said Augustus, in a melancholy tone, “From me, madam,” said Fogg upon his knee, “ ex- 

“for a purpose which true lovers must applaud, to | pect that love which ungrateful Garnet has transferred 

take a last farewell of your sister-in-law—lead me to | to another.” 

her.” “Say you so?” quoth Garnet, in like manner going 
“ My sister-in-law!” cried Mrs. Garnet; “oh, sir, do | upon his knee, and addressing Lucy. 

leave me! You have been the innocent cause of | “Deign, Miss, to receive assurances of my affection; 

much misery in this family. Your unhappy infirmity | and if this portrait will avail to impress” 

| “My portrait again, by heaven!” cried Fogg. 


| 
| 
} 





can alone excuse” 





“ Madam,” interrupted Fogg, “ where is Mr. Garnet’s |“ Which I lost this morning,” said Lucy. 
wife—fate shall not hinder our final interview.” | Which I found”—said Mrs. Garnet. 
“She is here, sir, l am Mr. Garnet's wife.” | «Dost and found! what is the meaning of this?” 


“Gracious heavens! what mystery is this?—Propi- , exclaimed Garnet. “Ha! I see it all,” springing into 
tious powers! who then is the young lady I met com- | his wife's arms. “My dearest Mrs. G., but how is 
ing into the shop this morning? Oh, joy unutter- | this? explain Fogg, dear Fogg, explain. Do you 


able!" know Miss Lucy Penfold?” Lucy blushed. 
“I know not who she is,” said Mrs. Garnet; “ but “ | do indeed,” answered Fogg. 
this I know, that, in consequence of her, | am the most “Oh, your most obedient! I see how it is; and the 


miserable of women.” joyous goldsmith danced about the room—*“let’s be 
“How, madam?” cried Fogg, « what horrible mystery | merry”’—and he drew out the decanter and glasses ; 
is this ’—explain.” |“ you shall stay with us, and we'll all go together this 
“ Must I confess my husband's shame, and my own | evening to old Penfold.” 
despair?” cried the lady, in a state of doubtful per- “ Well, there never was such an extraordinary mis- 
turbation. take, was there?” 
“ Do, madam, by all means, I entreat—let Gamet's “ Never!” answered all, in simultaneous concert 


disgrace be made manifest, or any thing, rather than | with the goldsmith. 





my suspense should continue.” OmEGa. 
“There is something wrong, then?” ~~ 
“Something wrong’ Madam, you tremble” 
“An unfortunate and guilty attachment between Tue palace of vengeance was a vernal paradise, the 
Mr. Garnet and that young person.” eglantine bowers of the graces, the rose and myrtle 


“Ha!” bellowed Fogg, seizing a pair of scissors | groves of love. The presiding genius, jealous of the 
which lay on the table ; “ where are the unprincipled | happiness of two lovers, places them in this magical 
pair; even this small instrument would suffice,’"—and | spot. They enter with the feathered feet of rapture— 
he stalked about the room, opening and closing his | oh, amiable solitude, delicious silence and friendly 
weapon with demoniac violence ; “ but oh! why dol | shade! The genius was certainly a man of the town, 
rave? forgive me, best of women! that I have put / one experienced in the promenade of Bond street ; his 
you to the torture of confessing this degrading fact,” | project could not fail, the eternal iteration of the 
and he fell upon one knee before her. “Ha! what | same attentions, and the same ideas, communicated a 
noise was that?” rushing to the glass door, the pair | languor to their rapture; in a word, our two lovers 
were just in time to behold Garnet, as he rose up, | finished by a frank and reciprocal confession, that they 
strike his head against the counter, over which he | had long viewed each other—first with indifference, 
scrambled, and rush from the shop. and now with considerable pain. A paradise was the 

“Is Miss Lucy within?” cried Garnet, panting, as palace of vengeance! So much for solitude.—d’ Israels. 
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% This fellow’s wise enough to play the fool, 
And to do that well craves a kind of wit ; 
He must observe their mood on whom he jests, 
The quality of persons, and the time, 
And like the haggard check at every feather 
That comes before his eye. This is a practice 
As full of labour as the wise man’s art.”—Shakspeare. 


«For O, for O, the hobby-horse is forgot.” Shaks- 
peare banished the hobby-horse, and the Lions have 
well nigh banished Shakspeare. The Fool (confessed) 
has shared the fate of the hobby-horse; his bells no 
longer jingle, noisy and senseless as his wit; his Ma- 
rotto is no longer flourished in mockery and disdain ; 
gone are his gibes and his gambols, his songs, and his 
flashes of merriment; and, save in the magic pages of 
Wild Will of Warwickshire, and of his potent rival, 
the Magician of the North, (honoured be his memory!) 
all traces of this motley race have faded from our 
view. 

To give some idea of the important parts which 
have been played by this now extinct race of actors, is 
the object of the present communication, which, if it 
exhibit no pretensions to the learning with which Mr. 
Douce and Professor Flogel have treated the subject, 
or to the wit displayed upon it by Mr. , in the 
Liberal, may perhaps be written in a more appropriate 
style, to wit, after the manner of fools—foolishly. 

“ Les Foux sont aux Echecs les plus proches des 
Rois,” and in by-gone days, the court jester enjoyed 
the same proximity to royalty, in the presence-cham- 
ber, which his namesake still retains upon the chess- 
board. To trace the origin of this strange office would 
be to inquire too curiously, and would lead to the be- 
stowing of a larger proportion of tediousness upon the 
reader, than he might be inclined to receive. Let us, 
therefore, pin our faith upon the assertion of the learn- 
ed Divine, who preached the funeral sermon of one 
of the greatest fools of his day, Hans Miesko, the court 
jester of Philip II., Duke of Stettin. 

Hans Miesko was born about the year 1540, at 
Schwibus, in Silesia, and having, at an early age, be- 
trayed symptoms of idiocy, was placed by his parents 
in the hospital of that town. Fool as he was, how- 
ever, Miesko not being satisfied with this arrange- 
ment, soon fled from the hospital, and led a wandering 
life till he came to Stettin, where the reigning duke, 
Philip, took him into his service as court jester. 
Though his tricks and his jests so pleased his first 
master, that he retained his office until the duke’s 
death, and would appear to have been equally grateful 
to Philip's successor, Duke Francis, not one of them 
has been handed down to us, and Miesko would pro- 
bably never have been remembered, but for his death, 
which was rendered remarkable by a funeral sermon. 
This strange effusion was not only preached, but 
printed ; not only printed, but that more than once ; 
the first edition appearing in 1619, immediately after 
the death of the individual whom it celebrated. 

Philip Cradelius, the learned pastor of St. Peter's 
church, was the preacher selected for the performance 
of the unprecedented task of pronouncing a funeral 
oration in praise of a fool; and in the remarkable dis- 
course which he delivered upon the occasion, he de- 
duced the origin of these motley followers of royalty, 





from the time of David ; who, when “ afraid of Achish 

King of Gath, changed his behaviour, and feigned | 

himself mad in their hands, and scrabbled on the | 

doors of the gate, and let his spittle fall down upon his | 

beard. — Achish unto his servants, ‘ Lo, ye | 
L 


see the man is mad: wherefore, then, have ye brought 
him to me? Have I need of madmen, that ye have 
brought this fellow to play the madman in my pre- 
sence? Shall this fellow come into my house ?’” 

There, gentle reader, is an origin for you: one, 
i’'faith, almost as ancient as that of the pure blooded 
Welshman, whose pedigree commenced a few centu- 
ries before the creation. Of a verity, Goerpius Beca- 
nus, whose learning and patriotism were enlisted to 
prove that the connubial dialogues of Adam and Eve 
were carried on in high Dutch, must have assisted our 
friend Cradelius in tracing out this somewhat far- 
fetched derivation. And now, as great writers are al- 
lowed to quote themselves, for a few remarks which 
we have made elsewhere upon this point:—“Although 
this derivation is somewhat far-fetched, it will proba- 
bly be the means of enabling us to form a correct 
opinion upon the subject; by the supposition which it 
gives rise to, that the origin of court jesters is to be 
found in the protection afforded by the powerful, in 
times of semi-barbarism, to the idiot and the natural, 
with whose antics unenlightened minds have, at all 
times, been amused—a conjecture borne out by the 
fact of such persons having, in more recent times, been 
frequently selected for the purpose.” 

Among the many recorded examples which we 
have, of half-witted knaves being summoned to exhibit 
their pranks for the entertainment of royalty, Miesko 
himself appears. Another instance occurs in the his- 
tory of Silesia, where Boleslaus, the son of Boleslaus I. 
is stated to have been slain by the court jester, whose 
anger he had provoked. The readers of the curious 
and inordinately high-priced Romance of Tuerdank, 
must also recollect the narrow escape which the hero, 
(Maximilian J.) had in the castle of the Tyrol, from 
being blown up by gunpowder, through the careless- 
ness and ignorance of one of this class of jesters. This 
same witless wearer of motley, it would appear, though 
thus brayed in a mortar, got never the wiser; for 
some time afterwards, he and Maximilian being en- 
gaged in a battle with snow balls, he struck the em- 
peror so severe a blow in the eye with one of them, 
that it nearly blinded him. In spite, however, of 
these accidents and offences, Maximilian took great 
delight in the company of these professed merry- 
makers; and if his associating with them was at times 
attended with unpleasant results, the fidelity which 
was exhibited by one of them, the celebrated Kunz 
von der Rosen, was enough to justify the imperial pa- 
tronage. 

Kunz von der Rosen was indeed the favourite and 
confidant of the emperor, and so great was Maxi- 
milian’s delight in the fidelity and the good humour of 
the jester, that he kept him constantly about his per- 
son. Many of the historians of the time have indeed 
refused to recognise Kunz as a court fool. Manlius 
designated him “a wit; I will not call him a jester,” 
says he, “for gems are rarely found among pebbles.” 

Such gems as Kunz are indeed rare; we will pass 
over his merry sayings and jovial tricks, that we may 
record one act of his life, which may well be looked 
upon as a vifidication of Maximilian’s extraordinary 
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partiality for him. The similarity which it bears in its 
incidents to those admirably told scenes in Ivanhoe, 
where Wamba rescues his master, cannot fail to strike 
the reader. 
sibly have suggested to the gifted author of that spirit- 
stirring romance, the part which his prototype there 


Kunz’s persevering endeavours may pos- 


plays so effi eve I 


When Maximilian, who was then but King of the 
al 


Romans, convoked a meeting of the states in 14388, in 
order to bring his restless subjects into submission, | 
Kunz advised him not to venture into Bruges, lest evil 
should befall him; but Maximilian proceeded ther 

regardle of tl Iyiee When the king arrived at 
the gate of St. Catherine, Kunz rode up to him, and 
said in the presence of all the attendants, “I see your 


listen to the advice given to you I 


but will needs 


majesty will not 
myself and your faithful counsellors, 
you warming, that in such 
m company. I will go 
you as far as the castle, but I shall then retire by th 
Ghent gate. When you see the villages and pleasure 
houses burning on all sides of the city, bethink you of 


be made prisoner. I give 


| 
case I will not bear y witl 


foolish Kunz forewamed you.” “Ah, 


what your 

Kunz,” said the king, “I see well that you put no 
faith in the good promises which my children of 
Bruges have made to me.” Kunz acknowledged that 
he would as soon trust the devil himself; and the re- 
sult proved that he had good ground for his opinion. 
He entered the city with the king, and then rode out 
at the other gate to Duke Christopher of Bavaria, at 
Middelburg. Soon after this, a tumult arose in the 
city, and Maximilian having proceeded to the market- 
place to subdue it, was dragged from his horse by the 
insurgents, and imprisoned in the house of a grocer, 
where he passed the night miserably enough in the 
company of some of his courtiers. 
with nothing but a bench to lie upon, confined in a 


| 
small chamber whose windows were guarded by iron 


bars, and every moment expecting to be put to death. 

During the king’s imprisonment, Kunz von der 
Rosen was not idle, but displayed his unparalleled 
fidelity in two plans, which he matured for the libera- 
tion of his master. In the first place he constructed 


There was he, | 


———__ 


| on the king’s clothes, so that when the men of Bruges 
| seek the king, they will find a fool in his place, with 
| whom they may do whatsoever they list. I am con. 

tent to die the death of a martyr, so that my lord and 
master escape, and these rebels be betrayed by a fool.” 

The prior delighted at his fidelity, granted all his re. 
| quests, and bade the monk who accompanied him, say 


that Kunz was the king 


‘s confessor. 


When they came to the place where the king wag 
| confined, and those who had the custody of his person 
demanded what they wanted, Kunz threw back his 
hood, and displaying his tonsure, said he was the 
royal confessor, sent by the prior of the Franciscan 
convent to hear the king's confession, and give him 


The monk 
having confirmed this statement, Kunz was allowed 

to pass. No sooner had he got into the king’s pre. 

than he began to lecture him pretty roundly 
“See now, my noble king, | have found you here; 
God's martyrs shame you, why did you not follow the 
advice I gave you. But I have risked my life for you, 
and by God's help I will deliver you out of the hands 
of your enemics. This time, however, you must do 
as I bid yon.” 

The king did not know what to make of him; he 
knew by his voice that it was his favourite Kunz, but 
wondered how, in spite of his disguise, he had con- 
trived to pass the sentinels. When the jester saw the 

| king thus troubled, he said to him, “ Dear Max, be 
not surprised; do you not know your faithful fool 
Kunz? I have brought my barber’s implements with 
me, so let me shave your head; for your sake I have 
learned how to do so. I will then change dresses 
with you, and remain here in your place; but as soon 
as you are shaved, you must pass the sentinels in my 
clothes. When you get out. you will see a Franciscan, 
who will conduct you to the convent. The prior, 
| with whom I have arranged every thing, has got a 
barge and horses in readiness; and by this time to- 
morrow you will be with your friends at Middelburg. 
| I have passed myself off for your confessor, but if we 
| are not quick, my story will be doubted, and your de- 
liverance will be prevented.”—*«But my dear Kanz,” 


° . : 
spiritual consolation under his affiictions. 


two swimming girdles, one for himself and the other | asked the king, “ what is to become of you?” “ Never 
for the king’s use, to enable him to cross the moat of | mind that,” said Kunz, “1 will give you my cloak, and 
the castle to which he had been removed, and escape | lie down in your straw, and behave just as if I were 
from the city by means which he had provided for the | King Max himself. So when the men of Bruges seek 
purpose. The scheme was, however, frustrated; for! you, and find me, they will find the fool, and the king 





some swans, which were there kept, attacked Kunz as 
goon as he let himself down into the water, making a 
terrible outcry, and beating him so severely with their 


will have vanished.” 
Maximilian, either because he was aware that help 
was at hand, or because he considered it beneath his 


wings, that it was with the greatest difficulty, that hoe | dignity to escape from prison in such a fashion, an- 


escaped from them. Had they chanced to bite throngh 


his swimmirg girdle, he must certainly have perished. | 


swered, that he saw plainly Kunz was not aware how 
the case stood. “He could not, on account of the pro- 


As an old chronicler quaintly observes, “the swans | mise he had given, depart from Brages without the 


thus proved themselves faithful adherents of the | 
| had been faithfully promised by them that his person 


French party.” 

After this mishap, Kunz bethought him of another | 
contrivance. He got a barber to teach him how to 
eut hair and shave; and as soon as he was master of 
the art, stole into Bruges and disclosed to the prior of | 
the Franciscan convent, whom he knew to be well | 
disposed to Maximilian, this new project for the re- | 
lease of the king. He requested the prior’s permission 
t adopt the tonsure, and that he would bestow on him 


the dress of the order, and allow one of the brother- 


hood to accompany him, so that, being thus disguised, | 
he might gain admittance to the king in the character | 
of his confessor; then having shaved his head, and at- | 
tired him in the guise of a Franciscan, the prisoner 
might return with the monk to the convent, and from | 
thence escape to Middelburg in a small barge, which, 
with four men and three horses, was to be in readi- 
Bees at the St. Catherine’s gate. “But Kumz,” in- 
qired the prior, “ what are you going to do when the 
King has escaped!” “Why,” replied he, “I shall put 


knowledge and consent of the citizens. Moreover, he 
should be respected.” Kunz got very angry at this 
answer, and replied, “ My dear Max, I find you are 
still as foolish as ever, and will not follow my advice, 
so that I have taken my perilous journey to no pur- 
pose. God help thee, thou foolish king; thou art too 
pious for these Flemings.” He then bade the king 
farewell, and went weeping out of the apartment. As 
he passed the guard, the officer asked him how he 
fetmd the king. “ Piously disposed,” replied Keunz. 
“ What are his designs?” continued the officer. “God 
knows,” said the jester; and so saying, he departed, 
and retreated to Middelburg instead of the king. 
Although in the present instance, this feeling of 
gratitude and fidelity was carried to an extemt unpre- 
cedented in the history of court jesters, the feeling 
itself appears freqnently to have existed among the 
wearers of motley. Our own history furnishes us with 
a proof of this, in the preservation of the life of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, when he was only Duke of Nor- 
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mandy, by his fool Goles.* What might have been the 
consequence of Goles’ not interfering in this instance, 
it were difficult to decide; but the fidelity and strong 
arm of a fuol, as contributing, by saving the life of the 


Conqueror, to the subjugation of this country, and to ) 


the consequences of that event, must certainly be re- 

garded as one of those trifling causes which so often 
lead in the end to mighty results. 

Many similar proots of ‘at achment on the part of this 

of being We 


her which occupies a page in the history 


strange rs, are no doubt to be found. 


ean add ano 


race 


of Thuringia. After Albert the Boorish had had a fa- 
mily by his wife Margaret, the daughter of the Empe- 
ror Frederick IL, he became enamoured of one of her 


and had a 
of Mar- 
who used to come 


ladies in waiting, Cunigunda of Eisenberg, 
son by her. T Cunigunda sought the lift 
gare t, and bribed the court fool, 

daily with two asses laden with wood and water, to 
the castle of Wartburg, to twist the neck of the Mar- 
gravine in the night, so that people might suppose she 


had been strangled by the devil. The fvol agreed to 


do so, and was accordingly concealed in the bed-room 
of his victim; to whom, however, he disclosed the 
whole plot, entreating her forgiveness. This was 


readily granted, and her chamberlain being consulted, 
advised her as the only means of safety, to leave the 
castle instantly, Which she accordingly did, by letting 
herself down from the window of her apartment. Be- 
fore her departure, she took leave of her children, 
kissed them, and in her anguish so bit her eldest son 
in the back, that he was ever afterwards called Fre- 
derick the Bitten. 
female attendant, and the faithful jester, to Hirschfield, 


and was conveyed from thence, by the contrivance of 


the abbot, to Frankfort on the Main, where she died 
broken hearted in 1270. 

Such instances of attachment on the part of these 
retainers are far more valuable in our eyes, than all 
the jests and quips which history and tradition have 
recorded of them, and yet these are neither few nor 
insignificant. 

We haye already shown, that Kunz von der Rosen 
was neither knave nor fool. The faithful German was 
not however the only fool en titre d'office, who could 
say with the clown in Twelfth Night, “Cucullus non 
facit Monachum, that is to say, I wear not motley in 
my brain.” The worthy who mingled with his mot- 
ley, the livery of Charles, Duke of Burgundy, might 
well claim companionship with him. The duke was 
eternally talking of Hannibal. His fool, who no doubt 
had been thoroughly bored by this never ending 
theme, revenged himself, by calling out to the duke, 
as they fled from the victorious Swiss at Granson— 
“ Monseigneur, nous voila bien Annibales.” The 
name of this satirist of the bells and bauble was worth 
recording, although, like the celebrated Hamilton, he 
should have been of “ single speech” notoriety. But 
many a good thing is afloat in the world, without a fa- 
ther to own it; while, on the other hand, the wit of 
the day, whosoever he be, is generally converted into 
a foundling hospital for stray jokes, which are by com- 
mon consent fathered upon his well-known reputation. 
It is not half a century since, that every new book of 
old jests was named after some celebrated weg, and all 
the jokes in it, though as gray-headed as my grand- 
dad, were ascribed to some well-known contemporary 
wit—Garrick'’s Jests, Quin’s Jests, and Mrs. Pinker- 
ton’s Jests, we have ourselves seen. 

But, to cease from this digression, Triboulet, the 
Jester of Francis I., is another instance of the happy 
combination of wag and wit, a reputation which his ob- 
servation on the subject of the Franch monarch’s expedi- 





* This fact is recorded by Wace, in his “ Roman des 
Ducs de Normandie.” MS. Reg. 4, exi. Vide Douce’s 
Illustrations of Shakspeare, vol. ii. 
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She then fled, accompanied by one 
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tion into Italy, is alone sufficient to justify. Triboulet was 
present at the preliminary council of war, at which the 
best means of invading Italy were discussed. When 
| the council was about to break up, 'Triboulet exclaim- 
' ed, “ You all think, no doubt, that you have given his 
majesty a great deal of good advice, and yet you have 
forgotten the most important the business.” 
“What is that?” was the general inquiry. “Why.” 
| said Triboulet, “you have never considered how we 
are to get back again. Do we mean to stop in Italy?” 
The fatal result of the campaign proved that the 
jester’s counsel was well-timed. Nor is this the only 
instance with which history presents us, where the 
opinion of a fool has proved worthy of the attention ot 
the learned members of a council, as the following an- 


part of 


ecdote will show :— 
The Duke of Mantua was once called upon to de- 
cide a question of precedency, between the Doctors ot 
Ile ac- 
cordingly summoned a council learned in such matters, 
who, afier deliberating for a considerable time, left the 
point still unsettled. At length the duke’s jester, who 
was present, said that he could easily decide the case. 
|“ Let us hear your wise decision?” said the duke. 
|“ Why,” said the tool, “ you may decide by precedent. 
When a rogue is to be hanged, he always goes before 
| the executioner.” 
} 
' 


Law and the Doctors of Medicine, at Pavia. 


From these anecdotes, and another which is pre- 
served, of a fuol being present at the controversy be- 
tween Luther and Eccius, at the castle at Leipsic, the 
importance attached by royalty to this class of re- 
tainers, and the high degree of favour which they en- 
joyed is rendered apparent. Had all who donned the 
motley been alike witty, this fondness for their society, 
| in times when the resources of literature were open to 

few, would not be matter of surprise; and we could 
| readily imagine cities contending for the honour of 
| supplying their monarchs with nimble-witted fools. 
But when we see the stuff of which the majority of 
| these “ perverters of words” were made, we think the 
privilege which was accorded to the good city of 
Troyes, of furnishing the French king with his fools, a 
| compliment of a very doubtful nature. That such a 
| strange privilege existed, is, however, a fact. In the 
archives of that city, there is still preserved a letter 
from Charles V. to the burgomaster and magistrates, 
announcing the death of his fool, and desiring that, ac- 
cording to old established custom, they should supply 
him with another. Nor is this the only public docu- 
ment in existence, connected with the curious subject 
of the present paper. In Rushworth’s Historical Col- 
lections, the reader may treat himself to the perusal of 
| the instrument, by which the king in council banished 
Archee from the court, and deprived him of his office 
of royal jester. 

Archee’s successor, Muckle John, appears to have 
| been the last individual who was duly invested with 
| the dignity of court fuvol in this country. It is true 
that Killigrew has been recognised by many as filling 
that character at the court of Charles II.; but it is 
clear, that although he performed the duties of that 
| situation, and plied his wits for the entertainment of 
the merry monarch, he did so merely, as George Sel- 
wyn, attended executions, “en amateur.” 

In fact, the monarch and his courtiers vied with 
each other in playing the fool; had they stopped there, 
and not combined knavery with their folly, it had been 
well for the country and for themselves. But let that 
pass; the new fashion of playing the fool, banished the 
old one of keeping a fool ; and what the taste of the 
licentious court of Charles commenced, the march of 
intellect (pardon the novelty of the phrase) has since 
confirmed, and but for the labours of the antiquary, all 
memory of these privileged buffoons would have pass 
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ed away. 
W. J.T. 
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MOSAIC RELICS. 

In the very name of Italy there is a poetic attrac- 
tion, to which, all acquaimted with the history of its 
ancient glories, readily yield: but that of the disinterred 
city of Pompeii, is decidedly superior to any other 
which that land of beauty possesses. Seventeen cen- 
turies have passed since Vesuvius buried the city of 
Pompeii beneath its eruption; and covered it from 
human observation. About eighty years ago, some | 
labourers, who were employed on a vineyard over it, | 
accidentally discovered it, and by the active operations, | 
which, from time to time, have since been applied, | 
about one third of the city has been redeemed from its | 
sepulchre. ‘The acquaintance thus furnished with the | 
habitations, architecture, private luxuries, and other | 
data, from which we may judge of the manners and 
customs of the ancients, is highly interesting: and is | 
more authentic than all the volumes which mere spe- | 
culation may dictate. The growth of the architectural 
taste of Italy seems to have been rather slow until the | 
latter period of the existence of the Republic, when | 
the Grecian architecture came into fashion at Rome. | 
Lucius Cassius is mentioned as the first who introduced | 
columns built of foreign marble: he was soon rivalled | 
by Scaurus, and, as to interior structure, by Mamurra, 
whose rooms were lined with marble: and it is record- | 
ed that, to so great an extent did this architectural | 
luxury proceed, $232,500 were offered, by Domitius | 
Ahenobarbus, for the house of Crassus, and refused. | 
This extravagance was so great, that the economical | 
example set by Augustus, failed to produce the desired | 
result; and while to this indulgence in luxury, Rome | 
may ascribe her early “ decline and fall,” we are in- 
debted to it fur those specimens of art which have | 
never been surpassed, and in all probability will still | 
continue to astonish the civilized world. A variety of 
these have been discovered, but Pompeii has furnished 
the most beautiful yet brought to light. In April 1762, 
a mosaic picture was found in the house called the 
Villa of Cicero, which was considered by those who 
were able to appreciate its merits, as one of the most 
splendid specimens of mosaic execution ever yet be- 
held. Of this, an engraving accompanies this number 
of the Lady's Book, and represents four masked figures; 
each playing upon a separate instrument; and finished 
in the most masterly manner. The drapery, it will 
be perceived is a beautiful performance of art, and the 
whole derives additional interest from the name of the 
artist being worked in it at top, and described in the 
engraving just alluded to. 

It is executed in black letters and reads AIOx- 
KOTPIAHS ZAMIOZ EFMOIHSE.  Dioscorides of 
Samos worked this. The next engraving represents a | 
female in the act of painting a representation of the | 
bearded Bacchus. She appears dressed in a wd 

} 











tunic, in which the observer will see the same beau- 
tiful arrangement to which his attention was drawn in 
the folds of the other drapery. A small box stands 
beside her, such as Varro says was used by painters, | 
and which was divided into compartments where the 
brush was dipped, and in her left hand she holds a | 
palette upon which she mixes her colours. These | 
relics are pronounced as the most beautiful and perfect 
which have yet been restored from the ruined city. 
Day after day exhibits some new testimonial of the 
magnificence of Pompeii, which after an interment 
nearly as long as the existence of Christianity, now 
rises as it were from the dead; a splendid but silent 
evidence of the imbecility of man’s work, when stricken 
by the powerful and victorious hand of Nature. 

These discoveries are evidences of the perfection | 
which long-buried generations had attained in the fine | 
arts; and, while they serve as models for the ambitious 
artist of our own day, are equally serviceable to the 
moralist, to whom they are voiceless but powerful ad- 
monitors. 





THE FIRST TRANSLATOR OF HOMER, 
Evrore is indebted to Leontius Pylatus, who lived 
in the fourteenth century, for the first translation of 
the works of Homer; and nobody seems to know much 
about him. If it had not been for Boccace, who as- 
sisted him in this translation into Latin, we should not 
have been enabled to trace even the name of a man 
to whom the literary world owes so much. He wasa 
Greek—a native of Thessalonica, who taught his own 
language at Florence, and of whom the author of the 
Decameron, has given the following portrait. 

“ His look was frightful ; his countenance hideous; 
he had an immensely long beard, and black hair, 
which was seldom disturbed by a comb. Absorbed in 
constant meditation, he neglected the decent forms of 
society ; he was rude, churlish, without urbanity, with- 
out morals; but to make some amends for this, he was 
profoundly skilled in the Greek language and Greek 
literature. Of the Latin his knowledge was but super- 
ficial. Aware that “a prophet hath no honour in his 
own country,” he called himself a Greek in Italy, and 
an Italian in Greece. He had passed several years 
among the ruins of the Labyrinth of Crete.” 

Notwithstanding all the endeavours of Boccace and 
of Petrarch to retain this wandering character in Italy, 
he persisted in his resolution to return to Greece ; but, 
scarcely had he set his foot in that country, when he 
wrote a letter to Petrarch, longer and more filthy than 
his beard and hair, as that author expresses himself; 
in which he extolled Italy to the skies; and spoke in 
the bitterest terms of Constantinople. Not receiving 
any answer, he embarked in a vessel bound for Ve- 
nice. The ship safely arrived in the Adriatic, when 
suddenly a terrible storm arose. Whilst all on board 
were in motion to do what was necessary for the vessel 
in this predicament, the terrified Greek clung to a 
mast, which was struck by a thunderbolt. He died 
on the spot. The mariners and others were in the 
greatest consternation, but no other person sustained 
any injury. 

The body of the unfortunate Leontius, shapeless, 
and half-burnt, was thrown into the sea; and Petrarch 
in relating this catastrophe to Boccace, says, among 
other things, “ This unhappy man has left the world 
in a more miserable manner than he came into it. I 
do not believe he experienced in it a single happy day. 
His physiognomy seemed to indicate his fate. I know 
not how any sparks of poetic genius found their way 


into so gloomy a soul.” 
* 


* * * * * * * 


Petrarch was gloomy and low-spirited, except while 
he was reading or writing. To avoid the loss of time 
during his travels, he constantly wrote at every Inn 
where he stopped for refreshment. One of his friends, 
the Bishop of Cavillon, being alarmed lest the intense 
application with which he read and wrote, when at 
Vaucleuse, should entirely destroy his health, which 
was already greatly impaired, desired him one day to 
give him the key of his library. Petrarch gave it to 
him immediately, without suspecting the motive of his 
request; when the good Bishop instantly locking up 
his books and writing desk, said, “ I interdict you from 
pen, ink, and paper, and books, for the space of ten 
days.” 

Petrach felt the severity of the sentence, but sup- 
pressed his feelings, and obeyed. The first day of 
exile from his favourite pleasure was tedious: the 
second, accompanied with an incessant head-ache; 
and the third with a fever. The Bishop, affected by 
his condition, returned him the key, and restored him 
to health. 

—— 


We are sure to be losers when we quarrel with 
ourselves; it is a civil war, and in all such contentions, 
triumphs are defeats. 
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THE EXECUTIONER OF PARIS. 


Nortine of the sublimity of horror is associated in | had imaged in my mind as bearing in his traits the re- 
| 








the mind of bong un with the mention of “ Jack | pulsive record of his trade, I had to re-order my ideas, 
Ketch ;" we even « te him by a pleasant sou/riquet; | and assume a different manner. For, as I contem- 
we feel no convulsive shudder when we hear of his| plated his mild and open countenance, in which manly 
whereabout; we do net cross over the way when we | beauty was not wanting, I felt myself bound to ac- 
mect him in Flect street. We regard him, with the ex-| knowledge, by a corresponding courtesy of demeanour, 
ception of the vice of drankenness—some trifling | the salutations of a man ofihe world, wholly free from 
brutality of mariner—a rather too prominent expression | embarrassment or affectation. ‘The intention of com- 
of contempt ior the refinements of society, “ taste,| posing a treatise on the various public punishments 
Shakspeare, and the musical glasses,” as a mighty re- | adopted at different epochs of French legislation, was 


spectable professor—in his way. Perhaps the iami-| offered by me as an apology for ihe unaccustomed in- 


it between him and the | trusion to which he was subjecied. He politely ac- 


liarity which our laws pert 
d have | ceded to my request for information, and conducted 


i 
public, may have detracted fron 





been imposing or impressive ie me to a chamber containing a large and well-selected 
cuteur des hautes wuvres” is reg afar | library. Here, all the awkwardness I had previously 
different and more formidable |! a resi- | felt, as to discourse with the singular being who stood 
dent in the centre of the French capital, he is never before me, was at once dismissed ; and the titles of the 
seen but in the public performance of his dreadful | various volumes which I examined soon led to free 
duty :—a degree of cautious and not impolitic mystery | conversation, during which my host displayed great 


is attached to him; and such are the feelings his very | taste and judgment in his observations on the various 
name excites, that the mere announcement of his pre- | works I brought under his notice: expressing himself 
sence, in the common walks of life, would render the | as one would do, who had profited largely what he had 
very Boulevards sacred to himself alone; would dis-| read. It was clear that his books formed his chief so- 
perse the myria.s of barricaders in the noontide of | ciety: abandoned by the world, he can here hold con- 
their patriotic travail ;—wonld calm the tremendous | verse with the illustrious dead, and can render himself 
clamours of the Chamber of Deputies, and prorogue or | familiar with the sentiments of the good and great, of 
dissolve it without the solemnity of proclamation. | the present or a past age, without dread of the expres- 
Should he deign to usher in the Due de Bourdeaux, | sion of that scorn, disgust, and horror that would at- 
he might clear a way for him to the Tuilleries and | tend any attempt at personal communication with his 
the throne, without dread of competition or resistance. | fellow men; Sanson loves to talk, and talks exceed- 
The mandates of the Procureur-generale himself, which | ingly well; but, in the whole course of a visit of two 
summon him to his duty, are deposited in a bouche de | hours, which was prolonged by the interest excited in 
Jer, inserted in the large and massive iron grating that | me by this extraordinary person, he forgot not for a 
guards the entrance to his dwelling; for perhaps not | moment the distance placed between him and society 
one could be found, daring and reckless enough of | in general: he showed that he was fully aware of his 
public opinion, to consign them in person to their ter- | situation, and does not affect to despise the feeling it 
rible address—He reads and obeys. In the darkness | is calculated to produce in others; but, having made 
and depth of night, with his assistants, he arranges the | up his mind to sustain it, calls up all his philosophy 
materials of death: no word is spoken as he labours in | (for it may well be termed so) to support him in an ex- 
his awful calling; the feeble light which enables him | istence without the pale of social intercourse. Among 
to prepare the machinery, glimmering on the scaffold, his books my eye fell on “Ze Dernier Jour d'un Con- 
renders the guards that surround it barely discernible: | damne.” 
while they, motionless and dumb, seem rather phan. | Reverting, however, to the professed object of my 
toms of the night than breathing men. If allowed to | visit, he unlocked the door of another chamber, in 
trace such an official to the solitude of his shunned do- | which the various instruments of extreme punishment 
micile—to see him seated, Crusoe-like, beside his | formerly used, are yet preserved by him. It is, truly, 
hearth, and to consider the economy of his unprofes- | a fearful museum: and the examination of its contents 
sional hours—something might be learned of good or | gave rise to many inquiries on my part, which led to 
ill which might point a moral, if it would not adorn a | many curious anecdotes which he recounted, particu- 
tale. To him it has been given to know the last words, | larly as to the last moments of the condemned. I 
looks, and actions of many, unobscured by affectation | could not but feel the contrast, of the office of the man 
or deceit ;—the secret affections of numbers, long con- | with the sensibility he displayed in his narration, and 
cealed from the world's view, have been laid open, | the humanity which he evinced as he adverted to the 
once and briefly, yet prominently, to his sight. He has | dreadful circumstances in which he had borne so pro- 
witnessed the eloquence of remorse or of innocence, at | minent a part. It is unnecessary to quote them; but 
the hour of death, when the retrospect of a lengthened | all he related of the sufferers in the hour of death, had 
life of sin or misfortune has been comprehended, per- | something singularly forced, unnatural, and painful. 
haps, in one last sentence, one parting word or look, | Castaing was believed generally to be innocent of the 
more emphatic than all that “saint or sophist ever | crime for which he was condemned, yet, as Sanson 
writ.” told me, he confessed his guilt upon the scaffold. He 
Grave reflections these; but they were passing | showed me the sabre with which the Marquis de 
through my mind as I rung at the bell of a small neat | Lally had been beheaded. It was prepared for the oc- 
house in the Rue des Marais du Temple; the door | casion, and three were cast before one could be found 
being opened, I was ushered into a low well-furnished | likely to answer the purpose. It was usual at that 
room, wherein a man, of the age of sixty, was em- | period for young men of fashion to assist* (as the term 
ployed touching the keys of a piano with his right 
hand, while his left arm embraced a child abort ten * This extraordinary taste was much indulged in at 
years old, of remarkable beauty, whose features| the time. The celebrated George Selwyn travelled 
strongly resembled those of him who held her. The old | from London to Paris, day and night, to be present at 
man was Henri Sansan, the public executioner of Paris! | the execution of Damiens. He was repulsed, at first, 
Having previously adapted my address to one wham I | by the guards who surrounded the scaffoid, until he 
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s) 
in did on the stage at theatrical performances. The 
crowd upon that occasion was great, and the space | 
limited, the arm of the executioner was jostled at the 
moment the sabre was balanced above his head, the | 
blow was diverted from the neck of the unhappy vic- 
tim, and a common cutlass was resorted to, by one of 


oner’s assistants, to end the agonies of the 
A notch in the blade of the sabre is exactly 


the exer 
sufferer. 
of the size and in the form of a human tooth. 

1 have said that Sanson, during the conversation, 


gave proofs of no ordinary humanity. He summons 
up his resolution to the dreadful task he has to perform, 
and his firmness fails him not at the moment of duty 


Yet, as soon as he receives the fatal order of the Pro- 


curcur-zenerale, he has always a visible and violent 
struggle with his feelings, ere he brings himself to 
obey. He at length proceeds to prepare, with appar- 
ent coolness, the machine of destruction, and all the 
apparatus of death, but as soon as his sad work is 


finished, his countenance becomes pale and death-like 


—he returns to his solitary home and shuts himself in 





stated that he had come from London expressly to wit- 
“ Make room for the gentleman, 
was the bitter 


ness the ceremony. 
he is an Englishman and an amateur,” 
observation of a gen-l’arme as he civilly made way 
for the stranger. 


on the scaffold at the last hour of the condemned, as | his chamber, where he long refuses nourishment or 
conversation, and tears start from his eyes when in- 


duced to advert to the circumstances of an execution. 

The man had impressed me with feelings decidedly 
distinct from those whch I anticipated as the result of 
my communication with him, and as I took leave of 
him (I know not whether from forgetfulness or other- 
Ilis countenance suddenly 
changed as he drew back several steps from me; it 
express¢ d astonishment and confusic n—all his ease of 
manner had fled at once, and [ was again reminded of 
“la Main Sanglante.” 


To save the subject of this pape 


wise) I held out my hand. 


r from a charge of 
vulgarity, by the world in general, let it be remember- 
“ during the Irish rebellion, a gentleman of 
name, family, and fortune, and the high sheriff of a 
county, had, if I recollect, the thanks of both houses of 
Parliament voted to him for acting as executioner, 
when no other conld be found, to a formidable crimi- 
nal; that, in the year 1790, on the proposition of 
Maton Delavarcnne, seconded by Mirabeau himself, it 
was especially decreed by the French legislature, that 
comprehended in the 

number of citizens, and that, formerly, in the state of 

Wurtemburg, after having exercised his profession a 

certain number of years, the headsman was honoured, 

by having conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of 
| Laws. 


the public executioner should be 








JUST FIFTEEN. 


BY O. W. W. 


In the freshness of morning and spring-time of youth, 

The heart is affection, the spirit all truth; 

The calm open brow is unshaded by care, 

And a light, like the soft light of pleasure ,is there. 

Each thought of her soul is in innocence dress’d, 

Her smile turns the sweetest on those she loves best ; 

The dark hair lies parted, uncurl’d, on her brow, 

And her cheek hath the freshness of health’s sunny 
glow. 

The tones of her voice are unguarded and sweet, 

Her form the most graceful, her step the most fleet. 

Like a bird she is singing some musical strain, 

You hear a gay laugh by the fluwer-covered plain, 

The roses are missed from your summer parterre, 

And you know the light foot of the maid hath been 
there. 

She wanders with Carlo, or sits in her bower, 

Now viewing a landscape, now plucking a flower; 

And when ‘tis enwreath’d in a fanciful twine, 

She bears it to brother, and whispers—'tis thine. 

Her mind is just tinged with one shade of romance, 

And though first in the cirele and first in the dance, 

She seeks the broad oak or the grove with delight, 

To look on the stars as they flash through the night. 

If she thinks of the future, how joyous it seems! 

Lit up with the magic of youth's sunny dreams; 

She fancies no cloud o'er its surface can lie, 

No shadow may darken the blue of its sky— 

That life is a garden, where the wanderer can meet, 

When one flower hath perish’d, another more sweet. 

Her heart is affection; a smile or a tear, 

If you praise, or reprove her, will ever appear; 

And so she but fancies you altered—her strain 

Will cease, till she fancies you love her again. 

I have said she admired o’er the green turf to stray, 

To gather a wild flower, or dance with the gay— 

But althongh like a bird, ever joyous and wild, 

She feels that she cannot be always a child; 

So turns to her music, her drawing and book: 

She sits, you observe, in that still quiet nook— 

I have run o'er my sketch as she studied alone, 

And now—look how lightly the fair one hath flown. 


! NIGHT ON THE GANGES, 
BY MISS EMMA ROBERTS. 

| om 

| How calm, how lovely is the soft repose 
Of nature, sleeping in a summer night; 
How sweet, how lullingly the current flows 
Beneath the stream of melted chrysolite, 
Where the broad Ganges spreads, reflecting o’er 
Its silvery surface, with those countless stars, 
The ingot gems of heaven's cerulean floor, 
Mosques, groves, and cliffs, and pinnacled minars. 


The air is fresh, and yet the evening breeze 

| Has died away—so hush’d, ’tis scarcely heard 

, To breathe amid the clustering lemon trees, 

| Whose snowy blossoms, by its faint sighs stirr’d, 
Give out their perfume—and the bulbul’s notes 
Awake the echoes of the balmy clime, 

| While from yon marble-dome pagoda floats 
The music of its bells’ soft silvery chime. 


Mildly, yet with resplendent beauty, shines 
The scene around; althongh the stars alone 
From the bright treasures of their gleaming mines, 
| A tender radiance o'er the earth have thrown. 
Oh! far more lovely are those gentle rays, 
| With their calm lustre, than the fiery beam 
| The sun pours down in his meridian blave, 
Lighting with diamond pomp the dawling stream. 


' No tint ie lost amid those mantling leaves: 

There, smiles the glossy pepul—the bamboo 

Its bright and vivid colouring receives, 

And the broad plantain keeps its tender hue. 

Beneath the towering mosque and graceful mhut, 
| The humble dwelling of the forest glade, 

Peeps forth the lowly native’s straw-thatched hut, 
| Reveal'd beside the green hill's deepest shade. 
With snowy vases erown’d, the lily springs 
| In queen-like beauty by the river's brink; 
| And o’er the wave the bright-leaved lotus flings 

Its roseate flowers in many a knotted link. 
| Ok! when the sultry sun has sunk to rest, 

When evening's soft and tender shadows rise, 

How sweet the scene upon the river's breast, 

' Lit by the star-lights of these tropic skies 
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THE BRIDS’S FAREWELL: 


THE WORDS BY MISS M. L. BEEVOR—COMPOSED BY 1HOMAS WILLIAMS. 
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Farewell, 
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Ile 


Farewell, father! thou art smiling== 
Yet there’s sadness on thy brow, 
Winning me from that beguiling 
Tenderness, to which I go. 

Farewell, father! thou didst bless me, 
Ere my lips thy name could tell $ 

He may wound, who can caress me§ 
Father! guardian! fare thee well! 





Farewell, sister! thou art twining 
Round me with affection deep, 
Wishing joy, but ne’er divining 

Why “a blessed bride” should weeps 
Farewell, brave and gentle brother, 
Thou’rt more dear than words can tell? 
Father! mother! sister! brother? 

All belov’d ones, fare ye well? 





Original. 
TO MARY. 
FAREWELL! since thou wilt roam 
From thine own land, and from thy childhood’s bowers, 
To seek a elime of siinshine and of flowers, 


Far oer the wild waves foam— 
But wheresoe’er thy wandering footsteps be, 
May life be bright for thee! 


Yet, though the glowing skies 

Of that fair isle unfold its fruits and flowers 

In gorgeous beauty all unknown to ours, 
There, none but strangers’ eyes 

Will meet thine own, and pensive thou wilt hear 
Their foreign accents falling on thine ear. 


Though soft those sounds may be, 
Sung in the light of the pale evening star, 
Or to the breathings of the gay guitar, 

Beneath the citron tree— 

Yet not to thee so sweetly will they come, 

As if they spoke of home. 


Then, why wilt thou depart 
From those whose hearts have clung to thine through 
years 
Of gloom and brightness? Mary! will not tears 
Even to those glad eyes start, 
When in a stranger land thy thoughts shall dwell 
On friends, that love thee well ? 


I would not have thee grieve, 
But yet remember those whose prayers shall be, 
Still for thy safe return breathed fervently, 

In the lone silent eve— 
Firm be the links that bind affection’s spell, 

Till we shall meet again, farewell! farewell! 





THEY TELL ME LIFE, &c. 


BY H. C. DEAKIN, ESQ. 


Tuey tell me life is like a dream, a bright, brief dream 


and o'er; 

They tell me life is like a stream, that seeks the ocean 
shore ; 

They tell me life is like a flower, that blooms but to 
decay ; 


If so, then life is only death, in holiday array! 


But ah! I cannot think thy brow, my beautiful and 
bright, 

Is but the seat where death enthroned, feeds on thine 
eye of light ; 

Nor can I think that thy dear cheek, so redolent of 
bloom, 

Is damasked only to attract the despot of the tomb. 


For have not on thy brow, my love, my fond lips oft 
been prest ? 

And have I not in rapture oft, reclined upon thy 
breast ? 

And ah! how often have thy lips to thy betrothed’s 
flown! 

They tasted not of death, my love, I felt them but 
mine own! 


Out on the withering thought that dooms such lustre 
to the grave! 
I say ’tis false, for unto me, Heaven all thy beauty 
ve; 
Away! away! I give to Death, to despot Death the 
lie, 
For God himself in love has said, “ the virtuous never 
die!” 
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My grandfather, who died many years ago, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Leeward Islands, received his 
first commission in the —th heavy dragoons, some- 
where about the year seventeen hundred and sixty. 
He was then quite a gay young fellow, and as romantic 
and ignorant of the world as youths of eighteen always 
are—or onght to be. This same ignorance of the world 
is a most ridiculous phrase, for as it means only an ig- 
norance of the faults and wickedness which one meets 
with in life, it gives us to understand that there is 
no other kind of people in the world but thieves and 
liars. The old worn-out cynic, his ex- 
perience, and acts as if all 
unworthy of one’s confidence and esteem, is in reality 
more ignorant of the world than the young enthusiast 
who expects every man to be as generous and as un- 
selfish as himseli. But this is a digression. My grand- 
father was perhaps if any thing too « nthusiastic ; but, 
luckily, in the very outset of his career he became 
acquainted with a person, whose name is still greatly 
celebrated, from whom he derived considerable benefit 
and instruction. I to this kind pre- 
ceptor more particularly at present; his usefulness will 
appear in the course of my story. The young soldier 


who boasts of 
men were dishonest and 


need not allude 


started from home with his pockets well filled by the | 


liberality of his father—a good horse below him, which 
Was intended for one of his chargers—pistols primed 
and loaded at his saddlebow, and thinking himself a 
new Alexander goirg forth to conquer the world. His 
servant and he luggage had been sent off two or 
three days befure, and the young man anticipated great 
pleasure in his journey from the rich vale of Glouces- 
ter to Chatham, where his regiment 
The first day conducted him, without any adventure, 
to the Black Horse at Burford—a hostel which no 
Oxonian of the present day will forget, if he 
a frothing tankard of J mmy Stevens« 

he was seeing his horse 
stable, he } 






was stationed. 


has tasted 
While 


properly attended to in the 


n’s beer. 


Was struck with the remarkable appearance 


of a person who kept pacing to and fro in the stable- 
yard. He wore a long loose horseman’s cloak, which | 
completely concealed his figure, but the large silver 


buckies in his shoes, and a full-bottomed wi 


a good way over his shoulders, surmounted by a littl 
old-fashioned tiree-cornered hat, gave him altogeth 

the look of some venerable relic of the days of Queen 
Anne. He stooped greatly as he walked, and every 
now and then mal adead stop, and gazing ear 

estly up into the sky, he muttered some strange sounds 
which the our soldier could not by any means un- 
derstand, and accord ng!y imagined to be Greck. Th 
hostler could af ctory information as 
to who the ob of was. He had onl 
arrived an hour or two before him, and 1 little 





shaggy pony he rode 


nificent cl 


was in the next stall to the mag- 
rof the youthful traveller. As |! 








nassed 
' 
the stranger, in going o the house, he addressed him, 
in hopes of finding out something m about him. 





“ Good-night, father,” said the young man, “here is a 
most heautiful moo . 

“Poh! don’t talk a 
ma stable-yard; if 
frigate on the still bosom of the Atlantic—if you were 
on the summit of some ruined tower, seeing its light 
reflected in broken patches on the lake—or glimmering 
on the top of breathless woods—you might talk of its 
being beautiful ; but here, within two yards of a dung- 
hill—faugh '!—call it a full moon, or a bright moon, 
or a useful moon, but never mention the word beau 
tiful.” 

“ But, my dear sir,” replied the other, “ it is you and 


bout any thing beautiful standing 


you were on the deck of a brave 


" } 
g, curing 


| I who are in the stable-yard, and in such unromantie 


proximity to a dunghill, and not the moon. What yon 
say, might do very well if any person in the moon had 
applied the epithet to us; but I maintain, in spite of 
all you can advance, that the moon is a beautiful 
moon.” 

“ Have it your own way, young man, and beautiful 
let it be. I am not so romantic now as I have been. 
| Is there nothing else in the sky that you consider 
beautiful ?” 

“ Every thing—star, cloud, and vapour.” 

“ But is there no star in particular? not that bright 
little light at the corner of that fleecy cloud—you see 
it?” 

« Yes.” 

“That is the only star in heaven that you ought to 
} care a rush for. “Tis yours.” 

“ Mine! oho! you are an astrologer, old gentleman. 
I should be obliged to you for a cast of your art.” 
“I'll give it you to-morrow. To-night I must leave 
| the starry host to take care of themselves, while I fol- 
| low their example in the supper-room of the Black 
Horse.” 

“ We'll sup together, if you have no objection,” said 
my grandfather, delighted to have made acquaintance 
| with so out-of-the-way @ character; and they proceeded 
very amicably into the house, to see what provision 
the larder could supply. 

The stranger still retained his horseman’s cloak, and, 
under the plea of dim sight and old age, he ornament- 
ed his nose with a pair of large horn spectacles. His 
conversation Was quite as curious as his appearance. 

“ And so you have left your home to join the army? 
I thought there was something military in your air the 
first moment I saw you. On what day do you reach 
| your destination ?”” 

“This is only Monday,” replied the young man, 
‘and Chatham is not above two quiet days’ journey 
from this place.” 

“ Your horse is a good one?” 

“The best in the county of Gloucester. 
not part with brown Hamlet for fifty golden Georges.’ 

‘But you have made other provision for the war 
a charger? Ill fares it with the soldier at 
quarters who has not a purse as well as a sabre.” 

Tut, man, I have both; Lut my journey has made 
y as well as hungry. What shall we drink ?” 
"Tis all the same to me,” said the old man. “I 
have been in all lands, and drank their wines at the 
fountainhead ; but my favourite was a wine we drank 
deeply of when we were at Bre "Twas Palatinate; 
nd Charles used to say to us, his father had paid right 
rly for it with a Spanish war, so it mattered little 
hether his son ever paid for it to the tapster.” 


| 





| 


I would 


’ 


besides a 





Wil cr 
“ And who was your friend Charles,” said my grand- 
sire : “ he seems to have been a jolly sort of fellow.” 
‘Why, tawny Charles Stewart, the king, to be sure 
a much pleasanter companion, I can tell you, than 
sly Noll the Protector.” 

"My grandfather nearly dropt the bottle of good Hock 
from his hand, when he heard he was sitting with a 
hoon companion of the merry monaré h. 
| «You look astonished,” continued the other, “ but I 
could tell yon more wonderful things than that. Few 
| people give me credit for so much experience as I 
| have, but I was quite a young fellow then, not much 
above three-score.”’ 





“Do you mean to say,” exclaimed my grandfather, 
“ that you were sixty years of age in the ume of Charles 
the Second?” 


The old man nodded. 
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“Then, in the name of Heaven, how old are you 
now ?” 

“ Pretty nearly your own age, Master Wellwood— 
younger, perhaps, if we consider our lifetime from the 
space between us and the grave, and not between us 
and the cradle.” 

“ You mean that you have a chance of living longer 
than I have ?” 

“A chance? A certainty. I have but entered on 
my first youth yet; and you too, I am informed, will 
be blest with length of days.” 

“Your informant was particularly obliging. His 
means of knowing how long I am to live were of course 
undeniable.” 

“Of course. It is impossible for me to be deceived. | 
The stars themselves have told me.” 

My grandfather entered with all the eagerness of 
He half} 


believed in the agency of stars and conjunctions of | 





his age into the rhapsodics of the enthusiast. 


planets, and was quite bewildered by the strange 
assertions of his new acquaintance. However, he did 
not trouble his head much about whether his state- | 
ments of lis extreme longevity were true or not. He 
found him, at all events, an exceedingly agreeable | 
companion. Ag 
eyesight, had only sharpened his appetite, and strength- 
enced his head. The palatinate had evidently no mor 
effect than water upon a brain accustomed to it in the 
banished Court at Breda, and even stout punch was} 
entirely thrown away upon so seasoned a vessel. My 
i 
| 
| 


e, whatever it might have done for his 


grandfather, in the meantime, possessing no such pre- 
servative against the effects of his libations, after 
speechifying incessantly for a full hour, revealing 
every item of his birth, parentage, and education, was 
at length conveyed to his couch in a state of the most 
profound oblivion of nearly every thing that had 
passed. 

Next morning he was greatly disappointed, on find- | 
ing that his companion of the night before, had set off | 
on his journey long before he was up. He breakfasted 
in sober sadness, paid his reckoning, and, mounting 
brown Hamlet, pursued his way to Oxford. After! 
resting a short time in that “ famous University,” he | 
procee led at a slow pace towards Henley, with the | 
intention of resting there for the night. When he had 
left Oxford four or five miles behind him, he thought 


he perceived the old astrologer a short v 








ay in advance, 
urging his shambling gray pony into a trot, an exercise 
to which the wearied animal seemed to have a ver 
decided objection. 
him, and my grandfather was rejoiced to discover he 
had not been mistaken. 

“Tam glad, Master Wellwood, you have overtaken 
me, for this poor litile pony will go all the better for 
your company. 

‘And yourself none the worse, Master Hasdrubal 
—for I think that was the name you told me—though, 


A few minutes served to overtake 


by Jupiter, my memory is not so clear this morning as 


‘My name i In leed P ulo ITas Int hal, as you so 


correctly remember; and I shall be delighted not only 





with your company, but, in this disturbed road, with 
your protection also.” 


“Fearr al; I have two friends 





give good account of any one who 


in my holster shall 
molesis us. Your pory does not seem to carry his 
years so well as you do yours. 
farther to-night.” 

“T hope to get him on at any rate to Henley,” re- 
plied the old man, “ where, indeed, I have a little 
business; but if you are not in a hurry, Master Well- 
wood, and will give him a little breathing time, there | 
is a pretty little copse about half a mile on, where we | 
can retire, and pass half an hour over the contents of 
my little basket.” 

“ Agreed with all my heart,” said the other; “and | 


He won't go much 


|a first-rate marksman, Master Hasdrubal. 


| paying them the lowliest obeisance 


you shell amuse the time with am gteount of some 
others of your strange adventures,” ” 

“ Come on, then,” said the astrologer; and by dint 
of extra flogging, and the example of brown Hamlet, 
the pony quickened its pace, and in a few minutes 
they diverged from the high-road, and found themselves 
in a thickly-leaved coppice, about three hundred yards 
to the right. The old man took off his saddle, unbri- 
dled the worn-out pony, and let him pick up the grass 
at his ease. My grandfather merely fastened his horse 
to a tree, and, sitting down beside the old man, did 
ample justice to the luncheon contained in his basket. 

“ Well, father,” he said, “ your teeth seem pretty 


| good, considering what capital use you have made of 


them for an age or two?” 

“Yes, thanks to the planet Saturn under which I 
was born, who ate lumps of stone when he was much 
older than I am, and swallowed them as if they had 
been slices of butter. My nerves are as good as ever, 


| my aim as sure, my hand as steady, and in the day- 


time, even my eyes as good. See.” 

As he said this, he took a pistol from the holster of 
his saddle, lying beside him, and, tossing an empty 
bottle into the air, shattered it into a thousand pieces 
with the ball. 

* Well done,” exclaimed my grandfather ; “ you are 
Let me 
try.” 

“ Willingly, my son; but empty the bottle before 
you throw it away. There is still a mouthful in it. 
Here is my other pistol.” 

The bottle was thrown up, fired at, and missed. 

“ Confound the bottle,” said the young man. “ Let 
me have just another trial. I'll go for one of my own 
pistols.” 

“No,” replied the other, “ we may perhaps alarm 
some traveller on the road: let us rather pass the time 
as they do in Algiers.” 

“ How is that?” 

“In telling tales. When I was there, as a galley- 
slave, I became a great favourite with my master by 
my talent in setting him to sleep with my long-winded 
stories.” 

“ Were you long there?” 

“Longer than I wished—but you shall hear. It 
was in the first James's time, towards the end of his 
reign”’—here my grandfather started, but mace no 
observation, setting the narrator down in his own mind 
either as the devil, or as some old doating enthusiast 
—* Yes, it was somewhere about a hundred and thirty 





years ago,” continued the old man, as if in answer to 
my grandfather's start of surprise, “that I found myself 
one morning without any money in my pocket, and 





not any settled plan in my head, walking on the land- 
ing-place on the shore of Bonlogne. A little vessel 
attracted my aticntion, bearing right in fer the harbour; 
and with the undefined curiosity of men who have 
nothing else to think of, I waited its arrival, to see the 
passengers it contained. When it lay to, a small boat 
put off, and in it I pereeived five men, besides the 
sailors, who rowed to land. The first who stept on 
shore was a tall, handsome man, though rather meanly 
dressed; but there was a couritliness in the air with 
which he tendered his assistance to a thin young man, 
who next leapt upon the sand, which riveted my ob- 
servation. The two who had disembarked walked 
hastily towards the town, while the three other indi- 
viduals remained for the purpose apparently of making 
arrangements with the boatmen. The strangers direct- 
ed their steps to the place where I was standing ; and 
as they passed, I could not avoid—in spite of the vul- 
garity of their clothing, and their evident desire to 
avoid observation—lifting my hat from my head, and 
The taller of the 
strangers stopt as soon as he saw me, and said to his 
companion—‘I say, Jack Smith, this won’t do. Here 
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we are discovered the moment we put fvot on foreign 
ground. What fools to part with our long beards at 
Dover" 

“« Bribe him, Steenie, or hire him to accompany us,’ 
said the other stranger, with a stutter which did not 
altogether conceal the dignity of his manner while he 
spoke.’ 

“* My Lord of Buckingham,’ I said, ‘and you, whom 
seeing in such unusual guise I dare hardly name, I 
shall neither be bribed nor hired. If my services can 
be of use, command them—if not, pass on; there is a 
seal upon my lips which shall never be broken.’ 

“* A right good fellow, and one to be trusted, I war- 
rant,’ replied the Duke. ‘ Follow us, good fellow— 


but keep your bonnet on your head. Jerkins like ours | 


deserve no such observances.’ 

“I followed the gentlemen, and in an hour found 
myself the trusted companion of Prince Charles and 
Buckingham, who had left England the day before to 
prosecute their journey to the Court of Spain. 
Graham, my fellow-servant on the expedition, was of 
incalculable use. 1 used to think myself a person of 
a very decent degree of impudence before; but [ found 
myself the most modest of mankind compared to Dicky 
Graham. In several places our masters were recog- 
nized—their faces and stations were too eminent to 
remain long unknown. Dick Graham exhausted all 
the Biblical knowledge he had acquired in three years’ 
study at the university, in calling down curses on 
himself and others, if the gentlemen he followed, were 
not Master John and Master Thomas Smith, two wor- 
thy young squires from the county of Suffolk. 
one appeared a little tardy of belief, Dick only pointed 
to his sword, and as his reputation as a master of the 
rapier was pretty well established, his statement de- 


rived considerable authenticity from the vigour with | 


which he seemed determined to enforce it. I will not 


tire you with all the adventures of our journey, which | 


doubtless, as you are a well-read young gentleman, 
you are well acquainted with already; but you are to 
imagine us safely arrived at Madrid—cannons firing, 
drums beating, bells ringing, and the haughty King of 
Spain sitting humbly, im all our processions, at the left 
hand of the Prince of Wales. 
gotiations seemed not to get on quite so favourably as 
at first. 
with a fervour of detestation, which only rival cour- 
tiers can entertain. But my situation about the Prince's 
person became no sinecure, in consequence of these 
bickerings of the favourites. 
sion for a trusty messenger to convey some useful in- 
formation to the Duke de Medina Sidonia, and did me 
the honour to make me the bearer of it to that nobleman 
at his summer palace, on the banks of the Guad-Alqui- 
bir. Such a palace was not to be found in all Spain; 
for my own part I preferred it to the newly built Es- 
curial. After having delivered my despatches, I went 


Dick | 


If any | 


After a while the ne- 
' 


Buckingham and Olivarez hated each other | 


Buckingham had occa- | 


had we been engaged in mutual professions of attach- 
ment, when a band of armed men rushed into the 
| place, and holding glittering scimitars to our hearts, 
ordered us to follow them in silence. 

“* Lost! lost!” exclaimed the lady. ‘My brother 
has discovered us, and there is no prospect of any 
thing but death.’ 

“* Your Highnedl,” I whispered in reply, ‘ gives 
way too readily to despair.’ 

“Hush, hush, my friend—I am no princess now, 
for I fear we are fallen into far more evil hands than 
even those of an enraged brother.’ 

“*How? what fear you?’ 

“«The pirates. See, we are going toward the bay; 
and yonder, a little way from the point, rides a felucca, 
which no doubt will carry us to Algiers. Give them 
no clue to who or what I am; call me naught but 
| Mariana—your sister—wife—any thing to conceal 
| from them who I really am! 

“[ must hurry over the remaining scenes, Master 
Wellwood, as it now draws near our time to jog on 
towards Henley. We were indeed conducted to Al- 
giers—separated—though with a promise, if ransom 
| came proportioned to our apparent consequence, we 
should be restored to each other in all safety and ho- 
| nour. But where was I to apply for a ransom? Buck- 
| ingham and the Prince I knew too well to trouble on 
| the subject, as their rage at being disappointed in the 
| object of my mission would blot out all the tenderness 
they had ever entertained for me, and all regret at my 
loss. My companion had no friend from whom she 
could hope any thing. Were she even to be restored 
| to her family, she well knew that her state would be 
one of greater slavery than even among the barbarians. 
Months passed away, and as there was no appearance 
of a ransom, our condition, or at least mine, for of Ma- 
riana’s I was ignorant, became a good deal more rigor- 
ous and unpleasant. At last it degenerated into actual 
| slavery, but from this I was saved by the kind offices 
| of an old man, one Malek, a prophet and astronomer, 
to whom I had been useful on my first arrival in the 
city. He took me into his service; he taught me the 
secrets of his stupendous and profound philosophy, 
which only fools and idiots pretend to despise. He 
opened to me the book of fate, and the future is at this 
moment clearer to me than the past. At last he said, 
| * My friend, I know you long to be re-united to your 
lady, and it is in my power to aid you. On the next 
great festival, the Dey has a public display of skill in 
all the military exercises. You, I know, are a very 
| good horseman, and I will furnish you with bullets for 
| your pistols, with which it is impossible to miss. A 
| horse also shall meet you on that day. Ask no ques- 
| tions, but when you see the animal, whisper in its ear, 
‘Malek mi granda jehuri'—spring into the saddle, and 
| you shall have nothing left to wish for. The appoint- 

ed day came, and, old as I am, Master Wellwood, if 





| 
| 
| 
| 


forth to make a survey of the surrounding country. | you will allow me, I will show you the manner in 





And here, for the first time, and the last, I knew what | 
it was to be in love. All this passed so many years | 
ago, Master Wellwood, that you would perhaps have 
little interest in my description of bright eyes, red lips, | 
and glossy hair, which have now for the better part of | 
a century been defiled in the dust of death—better, | 
far better than to be hidden and dimmed and buried 
in the living sepulchre of a joyless old age. We met 
often—we loved; and even now I recollect the agony 
of our hearts when the period of my return approached. 
One more meeting, unobstructed by the inquisitive | 
eyes of the Palace, we resolved to have. A bower | 
well known to both of us was the place fixed on—half | 
way between the magnificent river and the village of | 
Saint Lucar de Barrameda. We met just at the Spa- | 
niards’ witching hour of night, when the planet con- 
secrated to love rose clearly over the grove of olive- 
trees in which our bower was placed ; but not long 


which I became possessed of the noblest Arabian that 
ever dashed up the dust of the desert in its speed.’ 
The old man rose as he spoke—walked quietly up 
to my grandfather's horse Brown Hamlet—untied his 
bridle from the tree, and, whispering something in his 
ear, sprang lightly as a youth of twenty into the saddle. 
“ Now, Master Wellwood,” he said,“I see you are 
interested in the continuation of my story; but I have 
no time to tell you it just now—my pistols you will 
find both unloaded—my pony is very slow, to be sure, 
but very useful: and as to my face and figure, they 
are pretty good, I think, for an old man, that recollects 
all about James the First and Charles the Second, and 
only rewards himself for his anecdote with the charger 
of a Gloucestershire bumpkin.” In a moment, the 
shrivelled skin was pulled from his face, the flaxen 
wig thrown off, and the horseman’s cloak cast aside, 
displaying a very handsome young man about five-and- 
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twenty years of age, dressed in the extremest style of 
the fashion of that day. 

« Fool, idiot, ass, to have listened so long and earn- 
estly to a confounded swindler in the disguise of a 
philosopher!” exclaimed my grandfather, grasping in 
vain one of the pistols which he himself had discharged 
at the empty bottle. 

“Your horse, Master Well ,” continued the 
other, keeping adroitly out of reach, “ is fairly mine ; 
I have whispered ‘ Malek mi granda jehuri’ in his 
ear; and so farewell, and a pleasant jgurney to you to 
Chatham.” 

Saying this, he galloped off with a loud laugh, 
leaving the young soldier in no very enviable situation. 
However, resolved to make the best of his bargain, he 
saddled the ok’* pony, and followed as quickly as he 
could. Brown Hamlet was out of sight, and it was 
absurd to think of trying to overtake him. He con- 
tented, himself, therefore, with trotting on quietly to- 
wards Henley, resolving to raise the hue and cry the 
moment he reached the town. In passing through a 
little village, he asked if a person had been seen an- 
swering the description of his recent acquaintance, but 
the man he addressed, instead of replying to his ques- 
tion, laid his hand on his bridle, and said, “ Where the 
devil, young man, didst thee get this here puny ?” 

“T found it,” replied the rider. 

“Thee found it! I know thee did, and it was just 
on the same day that old farmer Hutchins found a 
broken head—you robbed the old man, and stole his 
property.” 

“Leave go the bridle, you scoundrel, or I'll blow 
your brains out,” said my grandfather, losing patience, 
and seizing one of his pistols. The man, in great 
alarm, gave the pony its head, and the pistol kept the 
crowd, which had quickly gathered round him, at a 
respectful distance. My grandfather pursued his way 
for about three quarters of a mile, closely followed by 
the most active of the villagers, who in truth found no 
great difficulty in keeping up with the most rapid 
speed of the miserable steed. At last, at a narrow lane 
which led up to a cottage, a few yards from the road, 
the pony first of all made a dead stop, and then in 
dogged defiance of whip, spur, and bridle, stumbled 
up the narrow path at a shambling sort of trot, and 
stood patiently at the first door he came to. The pur- 
suers in the mean time blockaded the lane, and an old 
man issuing from the cottage recognised the pony in a 
moment. “Ah! Bessy,” he cried,“ I are so glad to 
see thee—and thee, thou be’st the murderin’ villain 
as sprang on me from the hedge and stole poor owld 
Bessy away from me. I'll pay thee now, I warrant, 
for the patch I wore on my head a full month after [ 
met thee. Off with thee—off and be hanged!” My 
grandfather endeavoured to make the pony move, but 
all in vain. Jt stood stock-still at its ancient home, 
and in a few minutes the young man was dismounted, 
and secured by the united efforts of a score of men 





and women; the latter of whom began to pity his 
unhappy situation very much, when they saw how 
young and unlike a murderer he was. Well, of course 
there was no great difficulty in establishing his inno- 
cence, but still even to do this, occupied more than a 
week, and he found he was ten days behind his ap- 
pointed time when he presented himself to his com- 
manding officer at Chatham. That gentleman was 
busily poring over some important despatches when 
he sent in his name. 

“ Well, Cornet Wellwood,” he said, without lifting his 
eyes from the paper, “ have you had a pleasant ride ?” 

« Not very much so, Colonel.” 

“No? what was the cause? didn’t you find the 
ladies agreeable? Now, I think Miss Cecilia seemed 
very much disposed to make the excursion as delight- 
ful to you as she could. In fact, Wellwood, you are 
the luckiest fellow in life. You have not joined us 
more than a week. You are already the favourite of 
the regiment: the ladies are all in raptures with you, 
and, in short—but who the devil are you?” 

“I? I am Cornet Wellwood. I am extremely sorry 
I have been prevented by the most untoward circum- 
stances from joining the regiment till to-day.” 

“ You? you Cornet Wellwood ?—and who the deuce 
is the jolly fellow we have had here delighting us all 
the last ten days? I myself have lent him a hundred 
guineas till his remittances come up from Gloucester ; 
—before he arrived, he wrote to his servant, who had 
come up here with his luggage, to leave it, and go on 
particular business into Yorkshire immediately. He 
has just accompanied Sir Charles and his daugh- 
ters, on a horse of Major Mowbray’s—but he will be 
back in half-an-hour, and then the mystery will be 
cleared up.” ‘The mystery was very soon cleared up, 
but not much to my grandfather's satisfaction—his 
representative in the regiment never made his appear- 
ance, nor did Major Mowbray’s horse, or the Colonel’s 
hundred guineas, ever find their way again to the 
proper owners. A letter was left fur my grandfather 
in his room, informing him, that, by sending fifty 
guineas to a certain inn in London, and asking no 
questions, Brown Hamlet would be restored. “ And 
now, young gentleman,” it proceeded, “ never believe 
in any stranger's honesty who begins telling you long 
rigmarole stories about himself. Never lay yourself 
open by too much communicativeness till you know 
your man. Accept this advice as a slight return for 
the pleasure I have experienced while honoured by 
your name, and do not think too harshly of The High- 
wayman, Duval.” 

My grandfather took Duval’s advice, and bore him 
no ill-will for the tricks he had played him. I have 
heard him say that he had made so favourable an im- 
pression on the officers during his short residence with 
them, that even the Colonel was very sorry for his 
fate, when he heard a few years after, that he was 


hanged. 








MY PRETTY KATE. 
My pretty Kate I do not know 
The reason why I love you so 
Devotedly; but when a day 
Without thy presence drags away, 
I feel as though a year had flown, 
And I the while been left alone. 


Yet when a day I spend with thee, 
It scarcely seems an hour to me ; 
Yet tho’ no suicide am I, 

Nor very anxious am to die; 

My soul unmoved the hope surveys, 
That Kate may shorten all my days. 





FAIRIES. 


Race of the rainbow wing, the deep blue eye, 
Whose palace was the bosom of a flower; 

Who rode upon the breathing of a rose ; 

Drank from the harebell; made the moon queen 
Of their gay revels; and whose trumpets were 
The pink-veined honey suckle; and who rode 
Upon the summer butterfly; who slept 

Lulled in the sweetness of the violet’s leaves— 
Where are ye now?—And ye of eastern tale, 
With your bright palaces, your emerald halls; 
Gardens whose fountains were of liquid gold; 
Trees with their ruby fruit and silver leaves, 
Where are ye now? 








PERSEPOLIS. 





PERSEPOLIS. 


A FRAGMENT. 





Metuovet that I was wandering amid the stu- 
pendous ruins of Persepolis. I stood surrounded with 
what seemed the remains of another world, and the 
spirit of former ages came over me. 

Enormous masses of fallen stone lay around, and in- 
numerable columns in every stage of decay; some 
prostrated on the marble pavement, others still rearing 
their majestic heads, comparatively unseathed by ume 
or tempest, but all were clad in the mantle of moss and 
ivy, which told of desolation and the lapse of centaries 

And silence was here, deep and unbroken,—yet it 
was that unearthly silence which appeared to speak 
with the whisper of unseen beings. The moon slepi 
on altar, and temple, and frieze; her clear light mak- 
ing all distinctly visible, even the long colonnades 
which swept away in endless succession to the very 
verge of the horizon,—but the extreme brightness of 
her beams brought out the shadows in that depth and 
darkness which invests them as it were with reality 
and mystery. 

Something like fear came over me—what could 
produce it? I well knew no human being was within 
many miles of me, and supernatural dread I mever had. 
But I felt not alone; it seemed as if | was surrounded 


with beings which gazed on me with a solemn yet | 


unceasing look. It had been perfectly calm, but as 1 
looked up at the wan and unclouded moon, I saw a 
lonely plant in the clear relief of her beams waving 
slowly in the rising breeze. Ah, thought I, is thy 
slender stalk and unheeded flower the only banner 
which waves o’er the place of the mighty! I wished 
to call up visions of the beings who once peopled this 
now deserted plain, but, though my memory ranged 
through the stores of history and tradition, yet I could 
not conyre un imate jr > in i ‘ 

I was sitting on the broken step of what had been 
the grand entrance to a temple; by the hieroglyphics 
engraved on the still remaining columns, probably that 
dedicated to the sun. I contemplated with awe the 
vast expanse of pavement, which, though now chiefly 
covered with failen stones and long grass, still indicat- 
ed the extent of the interior area of the temple. At the 
eastern extremity were a few steps ascending to an 
elevated stone platform. It was the spot where the 
altar had stooi—the moonbeams straggling between 
the opposite columns, showed the broad and low step 
on which the worshippers had knelt while offering 
their sacrifice. I sighed as I gazed, and a distant mur- 
muring seemed to echo to my thoughts. It was but 
the wind rushing past, its melancholy sound harmoniz- 
ing fitly with the scene around. 

There was a time, thought I, when this “City of the 


mind’s eye. 











Dead” stood in all the fres!iness of a new creation, and 
in the magnificence of prosperity, when her marble 
palaces and mighty tem; were thronged with the 
multitude of her dw rs, and when the barren desert 
around was covered with vegeiation and greenness 
Where are now her princes and warriors, her priest 

the sages, and vers of the East; and where the 
crowds of artisa nd | ints,—1f such indeed ther 
were in this pl of palaces Alas! my musings all 
resolved themselves into the conviction of the muta- 
bility and nothingness of all things human. Whilst 
thus wrapt in meditat methought the scene became 
gradually changed 7 walls of the temple, scarce 





perce up in pure and dazzling 
whiteness, the 
crusted capitals as high as those which were still erect 


and the entablatures appeared, surmounted with the 


publ be.ore, how rose 





large, and square; galleries, arches, colonnades, and 
roof rose up rapidly and magnificently. All appeared 
distinct as in —— of noonday. Hundreds of 
statues stood in nic or lined the sides of the walls, 
and every part seemed finished with the utmost per. 
fection of design and execution. Small time now had 
1 for wonderment. The sighing of the wind was 
changed to the Sound of distant music, which, as it 
neared, was deadened by the trampling ef multitudes. 
My heart beat—the footsteps approached nearer and 
nearer, they were on the steps. I gazed ardently to 
wards the entrance, fear was swallowee up in expect- 
ation,—another moment, and my eyes would open on 
beings who breathed thousands of years gone by. The 
tread passed over the threshold, and onwards to the 
altar. I could see nothing ;—but the swell of the harp 
came deep and near—I could hear rustling, as of ban- 
ners and the sweep of long garments over the marble 
pavement. The steps were stayed before the altar, 
and I looked earnestly on the shrine; a small light 
smoke shot up, wreathing its top in eddying curls to 
the roof; and when the first clouds were dispersed 
throughout the expanse, a clear, bright, though s!ender 
flame appeared in its place. In a moment, the temple 
resounded with the warlike music of innumerable 
trumpets. It swelled louder and louder, till at length 
it ceased suddenly, as though under the influence of a 
single performer; but it was some time ere the wave 
of harmony subsided among the extensive and lofty co- 
lonnades. No sooner had the last swell died away 
in the distance, than again music was heard, but it 
was soft, plaintive, and melancholy. At first it ap- 
peared to descend from the heavens, but as it gra- 
dually increased to its full cadence, I found it was a 
choir of female voices proceeding from one of the many 
galleries which were hung, as it were, midway be- 
tween the roof and the floor of the temple. It breathed 
peace, but it produced solemn and mournful sensations. 
I could distinguish articulations, but the language was 
unknown— it seemed, however, soft and melodious, and 
from the alternate piano of a single voice, followed by 
the deep melody of the chorus, it was evidently a 
hymn. I vecame as it were entranced—the statues, 
the pillars, the altar, and even the temple itself faded 
from my sight, and I felt as though lifted from earth 
towards the skies. Again was I brought back to a 
knowledge of this wondrous scene by the voice of 
multitudes, which now joined in the chaunt of the 
chorus.—It rose like the roar of a torrent, and the lofty 
area of the temple seemed too small to contain the 
harmony. : 

There was something inexpressibly beautiful in this 








music. I could distinguish the full manly voice of the 
| warrior, the low dec« pe haunt of the priest, the shrill 
voice of youth, and the silver tone of woman. Their 
hallelujahs grew louder and louder, they became the 
voices of giants, the firm pavement trembled under 
the influence of the sound, and I could observe the ta- 
pered shatts of the pillars acquire a tremulous motion. 
Sull it swelled, the rear of a deity descended from the 
kv to 1 them, my ears could no longer drink in the 
stuper sounds.—It became one mighty peal of 
harmonious thunder—and. in vain strt 
com tion of hurried and excited sensations, I sunk 
overpowered on the pavement. * * ” ° 


low mouldering pillars reared their en- | 


lofty pediment, and adorned with rich and grotesque 


friezes. 
I looked towards the altar, and it appeared high, 


All was silent, I looked up, the moon again gazed 
sadly down, I looked around—the huge capital lay by 
the side of its apparent pillar, the altar had dwindled 
to its original slight elevation, the long grass, gently 
agitated by the fitful breeze, threw its dancing shadow 
on the ground, and the wind itself murmured sofily 
aud sadly among the distant ru:ns. 
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SONG OF THE GASCON PEASANT: A SONG. 
BY VISCOUNT NEWARK. On Lifla is a lovely lass 
—_ As ever man did woo 
[The Garemne rises in Spain, among the highest peaks of the Pyrenees, ] Her eyes all eyes on carth surpass, 
im the wild Vallee d’Arrca, but immediately enters France, and, while yet a They kill and cure you too! 


ivulet, divides Gascogne and Languedoc—fowitg down by Valentice to . ’ wets 
cube away through Gupenne, to Bounfesam and the ova.) Her winsome waist, however laced, 
: and A hand might span it all :— 
: Her shoulders fair, lit by her hair, 
laughing maid of Languedoc, thy sunny tresses _Whose yellow tresses fall 

— a ’ 7 Like sunbeams shed upon a bed 
With tendrils of the plant we love—the fondly cling- of in mild June, : 

Or go on Tight in summer night 


ing vine! . Sof ine fi h . 
Beneath the vine that fondly clings, ye maids of gay Soll s g trom the moon ;— 


Gascogne, hie . 
Let us keep his flowery holiday, our happy blue Ga- = corres eae 
— I, who am devoutest then, 
Il. Love them to idolatry! 
Oh let him boast, the Spanish churl, in Arron’s sunless 


Her ruddy lips like scarlet heps, 
The balmy breath between; 

Her soft sweet tones, who hears them owns 
The mnsic which they mean; 

Her hands and arms have each their charms ; 
Her nimble stepping feet, 

The very ground loves their light sound, 
Soft as her bosom’s beat:— 


vale, 

The sources of the stream we love, and bid its foun- 
tains hail! 

The dabe hath fled its rugged nurse—the child is all 
our own— 

And we drink a merry course to thee, our happy blue 
Garonne! 





HI. Her winsome waist—her shoulders, graced 

Then hie thee down to Valentine, and towers of old With sunny showers of hair— 

Toulouse— Her voice, how sweet!—her dancing feet, 
She, too, to kiss thy sparkling wave, Guyenne’s proud Her face, like heaven’s fair;— 

maiden sues— 
But, on the plains of fair Guyenne, the seed it is but These are charms which moral men 

sown, May behold with careless eye; 
When the Gascon reaps his harvest, by the banks of I, who am devoutest then, 

young Garonne! Love them to idolatry! 





THE GATHERER. 


“ A snapper up of unconsidered trifles.”’ 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Fouy consists in the drawing of false conclusions ; repulse intruders: their vigilance and activity have 
from just principles, by which it is distinguished from | hitherto been vain. Sounds are too volatile and subtile 
madness, which draws just conclusions from false prin- | for legal restraint; to enchain syllables and lash the 
ciples. wind, are equally the undertakings of pride unwilling 


How sudden do our prospects vary here! to measure its desires by its strength. 


And how uncertain ev'ry good we boast! 
Hope oft deceives us; and our very joys 
Sink with fruition;—pall, and rust away. , SA eal . 
s i j— pall, a rust away. — sade | Members of dilletanti societies are generally especial 
How wise are we in thought! how weak in practice! hej - . : . 
Our very virtue, like our will is—nothing! asses—their eternal talk about the fine arts, drawing, 
ry - , 5° colouring, harmony, composition, chiaro-scuro, fore- 


Who forgets, and does not forget himself, in the joy 
of giving, and of accepting, is sublime. 


“ T swear by the constancy of my bosom!” exclaimed | shortening, design, and so forth, is enough to turn the 
a despairing lover to his mistress, “ that my passion Is | stomach of a horse. The thing is more insufferable, 
unfeigned and sincere.”—*“ Swear not by thy bosom,” | because they absolutely know nothing of the subject, 
returned the lady, “ for that is false.” It was made of | and have about as much real appreciation of genius, as 
linen. a pig possesses for the inventions of Watt or Dedalus. 


A virtuous man who has passed through the temp-| The imagination is a good servant, but a bad 
tations of the world, may be cofmpared to the fish who | master. 


lives all the time in salt-water, yet is still fresh. ’ . , , 
’ Some writer observes in reference to the miserable 


So far is it from being true, that men are naturally | and abject language formerly used on these occasions, 
equal, that no two people can be half an hour together, | « That the first inventor of dedications must certainly 
but one shall acquire an evident superiority over the | have been a beggar.” 


other. = 
The first wer undertaken for religion was that of 


However academies have been instituted to guard | the Arminian Christians, to defend themselves against 
the avenues of the languages; to retain fugitives and | the persecution of Maximin. 
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RECIPES. 
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Always endeavour to learn something from the in- 
formation of those thou conversest with; and to put 
thy company upon those subjects they are best able to 


speak of. 

Love seizes on us suddenly, without giving us time 
to reflect ; our disposition or our weakness favours the 
surprise; one look, one glance from the fair, fixes and 
determines us. 

If the talent of Ridicule were employed to laugh 
men out of vice and fully, it might be of use to 
the world; but instead of this, we find 
rally made use of to laugh men out ef. 
sense, by attacking every thing 
serious, decent and praiseworthy in 
Acquaint thyself with God, if thou weuldst taste 
His works. Admitted once to his embrace, 

Thou shalt perceive that thou wast blind before: 
Thine eye shall be instructed; and thine heart, 
Made pure, shall relish, with divine delight 

Till then unfelt, what hands divine have wrought. 


He knows nothing of men who expects to convince 
a determined party man. And he nothing of the 
world who despairs of the final impartiality of the 
public. 

Trust him little who praises all, him less who 
censures all, and him least who is indifferent about 
all. 

During the time of the persecution of the protestants 
in France, the English ambassador demanded of Louis 
XIV. the release of those who had been condemned 
to the galleys on account of religion. “What would 
the King of England say,” answered Louis, “ if I were 
to desire him to set free the prisoners in Newgate?” 
“Sir, replied the ambassador, “his Majesty would 
undoubtedly comply, if you claimed them as your bro- 
thers!” 

Reason is a lamp that sheddeth afar a glorious and 
general light, but leaveth all that is around it in dark- 
ness and gloom. 

“I cannot do it,” never accomplished any thing. 
«T’ll try,” has done wonders. 


Like to the falling of a star; 

Or as the flight of eagles are, 

Or like the fresh spring’s gaudy hue, 
Or pearly drops of morning dew; 

Or like a wind that chafes the flood, 
Or bubbles which on water stood: 
Ev’n such is man, whose borrow’d light 
Is straight call’d in and paid to night. 
The wind blows out, the bubble dies; 
The spring entomb'd in autumn lies, 
The dew dries up, the star is shot; 
The flight is past, and man forgot. 


Calumny is like the wasp that teases, and against 
which you must not attempt to defend yourself, unless 
you are certain to destroy it—otherwise it returns to 
the charge more furious than ever. 


People are scandalized if one laughs at what they 
call a serious thing. Suppose I were to have my head 
cut off to-morrow, and all the world talking of it to- 
day, yet why might not [ laugh to think, what a bustle 
is here made about my head. 


When an old woman begins to doat and grow 
chargeable to a parish, she is generally turned into a 
wiich, and fills the whole country with extravagant 
fancies, imaginary distempers, and terrifying dreams. 
In the mean time, the poor wretch that is the innocent 
occasion of so many evils, begins to be frighted at 
herself, and sometimes confesses secret commerces and 
familiarities, that her imagination forms in delirious 
old age. This frequently cuts off charity from the 













greatest objects of compassion, and inspires people with 
a malevolence towards those poor decrepit parts o 
our species, in whom human nature is defaced by in- 
firmity and dotage. 


The greatest advantage I know of being thought a 
wit by mankindeds,that it gives one the greater free- 
dom of playing!the fool. « 

t 
two people compliment each other with the 
choice of any thing, each of them generally gets that 
which he likes least. 

In folly or weakness it always begimneth; but re. 
member, and be well assured, it seldom concludeth 
without repentance. 

On the heel of Folly treadeth Shame; at the back 
of Anger standeth Remorse. 


It is observed too often, that men of wit do so much 
employ their thoughts upon fine speculations, that 
things useful to mankind are wholly neglected; and 
they are busy in making emendations upon some 
euclitics in a Greek author, while obvious things, that 
every man has use for, are wholly overlooked. 


We nobles, (say the aristocracy,) intercede between 
the king and the people. Yes—as the greyhound in- 
tercedes between the huntsman and the hares. 


I am every thing; the rest of the world is nothing 
—+so say despotism, aristocracy, and their partizans. I 
am one among my fellow-men, and each of them is as 
myself—thus speaks the friend of popular institutions. 
How shall we decide? 


A doctor and a poet quarrelled; an indifferent per- 
son was referred to to settle the dispute; the latter 
made the following reply :— 

“You re faulty both—do penance for your crimes: 

Bard, take his physic—doctor, read his rhymes.” 


nce ene ees 
RECIPES. 


BREAD SAUCE. 


Take four ounces of grated stale bread; pour over 
it sufficient milk to cover it, and let it soak about three 
quarters of an hour, or till it becomes incorporated 
with the milk. Then add a dozen corns of black 
pepper, a little salt, and a piece of butter the size of a 
walnut. Pour on a little more milk, and give ita 
boil. Serve it up in a sauce-boat, and eat it with 
roast wild fowl, or roast pig. 

Instead of the pepper, you may boil in it a handful 
of dried currants, well picked, washed, and floured. 





SHALOT OR ONION SAUCE—SAUCE RAVIGOTE. 


Take a handful of sweet herbs and the same quan- 
tity of shalots or little onions, and cut them up small. 
Pnt them into a sauce-pan, with some vinegar, salt, 
pepper, and sufficient broth or warm water to cover 
them. Let them boil gently for a quarter of an hour. 
Take the sauce from the fire and set it on the stove, 
or on the hearth, and stir in, till it melts, a piece of 
butter rolled in flour, or a spoonful of olive oil. 





UNIVERSAL SAUCE. 


Take a pint of good broth, or a pint of drawn butter. 
Stir into it a glass of white wine, and half the peel of 
a lemon grated. Add a laurel leaf, or two or three 
peach-leaves, and a spoonful of vinegar. Let the 
mixture simmer on a few coals or on hot ashes, for five 
or six hours or more, and it will be good to pour over 
either meat, poultry, or fish, and will keep several days 
in a cool place. 
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